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LONGEVITY 


By THERESE WINDSER 


A morality tale—1960 style. 


Legend had it, that many thousands of years ago, right after the Great 
Horror, the whole continent of the west had slowly sunk beneath the West 
Water, and that once every century it arose during a full moon. Still, 
Captain Hinrik clung to the hope that the legend would not be borne out 
by truth. Perhaps the west continent still existed; perhaps, dare he 
hope, with civilization. The crew of the Semilunis thought him quite 
mad. After all, hadn't the east and south continents been completely 
annihilated from the great sky fires; and wasn’t it said that they had 
suffered but a fraction of what the west continent had endured? 

The Semilunis anchored at the mouth of a great river. The months of fear 
and doubt were at end. Here, at last, was the west continent. A small 
party of scouts was sent ashore with many cautions to be alert for 
luminescent areas which meant certain death for those who remained too 
long in its vicinity. Armed with bow and arrow, the party made its way 
slowly up the great river. Nowhere was to be seen the color green, only 
dull browns and greys. And no sign of life, save for an occasional patch 
of lichen on a rock. 

After several days of rowing, the food and water supply was almost half 
depleted and still no evidence of either past or present habitation. It 
was time to turn back, to travel all the weary months across the West 
Water, the journey all in vain. What a small reward for such an arduous 
trip ... just proof of the existence of a barren land mass, ugly and 
useless. 

On the second day of the return to the Semilunis, the scouting party 
decided to stop and investigate a huge opening in the rocky mountainside. 
How suspiciously regular and even it looked, particularly in comparison 
to the rest of the countryside which was jagged and chaotic. 

They entered the cave apprehensively, torches aflare and weapons in 
hand. But all was darkness and quiet. Still, the regularity of the cave 
walls led them on. Some creature, man or otherwise, must have planned 
and built this ... but to what end? Now the cave divided into three 
forks. The torches gave only a hint of the immensity of the chambers 
that lay at the end of each. They selected the center chamber, 
approaching cautiously, breath caught in awe and excitement. The torches 
reflected on a dull black surface which was divided into many, many 



little squares. The sameness of them stretched for uncountable yards in 
all directions. What were these ungodly looking edifices? The black 
surface was cold and smooth to the touch and quite regular except for a 
strange little hole at the bottom of each square and a curious row of 
pictures along the top. 

They would copy these strange pictures. Perhaps back home there would be 
a scholar who would understand the meaning behind these last remains of 
the people of the west continent. The leader took out his slate and 
painstakingly copied: 

Safeguard your valuables at 
ALLEGHANY MOUNTAIN VAULTS 
Box #4544356782 


THE END 


Transcriber's Note: 

This Project Gutenberg etext was produced from Amazing Science Fiction Stories, May 
1960. Extensive research did not uncover any evidence that the U.S. 
copyright on this publication was renewed. Minor spelling and 
typographical errors have been corrected without note. 


THE SHADOWS ON THE WALL 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of The Wind in the Rose-bush and Other Stories 
of the Supernatural, by Mary Eleanor Wilkins Freeman 


"Henry had words with Edward in the study the night before Edward 
died," said Caroline Glynn. 

She was elderly, tall, and harshly thin, with a hard colourlessness of 
face. She spoke not with acrimony, but with grave severity. Rebecca 
Ann Glynn, younger, stouter and rosy of face between her crinkling 
puffs of gray hair, gasped, by way of assent. She sat in a wide 
flounce of black silk in the corner of the sofa, and rolled terrified 
eyes from her sister Caroline to her sister Mrs. Stephen Brigham, who 
had been Emma Glynn, the one beauty of the family. She was beautiful 
still, with a large, splendid, full-blown beauty; she filled a great 
rocking-chair with her superb bulk of femininity, and swayed gently 
back and forth, her black silks whispering and her black frills 





fluttering. Even the shock of death (for her brother Edward lay dead 
in the house,) could not disturb her outward serenity of demeanour. 

She was grieved over the loss of her brother: he had been the youngest, 
and she had been fond of him, but never had Emma Brigham lost sight of 
her own importance amidst the waters of tribulation. She was always 
awake to the consciousness of her own stability in the midst of 
vicissitudes and the splendour of her permanent bearing. 

But even her expression of masterly placidity changed before her sister 
Caroline's announcement and her sister Rebecca Ann's gasp of terror and 
distress in response. 

"I think Henry might have controlled his temper, when poor Edward was 
so near his end," said she with an asperity which disturbed slightly 
the roseate curves of her beautiful mouth. 

"Of course he did not KNOW," murmured Rebecca Ann in a faint tone 
strangely out of keeping with her appearance. 

One involuntarily looked again to be sure that such a feeble pipe came 
from that full-swelling chest. 

"Of course he did not know it," said Caroline quickly. She turned on 
her sister with a strange sharp look of suspicion. "How could he have 
known it?" said she. Then she shrank as if from the other's possible 
answer. "Of course you and I both know he could not," said she 
conclusively, but her pale face was paler than it had been before. 

Rebecca gasped again. The married sister, Mrs. Emma Brigham, was now 
sitting up straight in her chair; she had ceased rocking, and was 
eyeing them both intently with a sudden accentuation of family likeness 
in her face. Given one common intensity of emotion and similar lines 
showed forth, and the three sisters of one race were evident. 

"What do you mean?" said she impartially to them both. Then she, too, 
seemed to shrink before a possible answer. She even laughed an evasive 
sort of laugh. "I guess you don't mean anything," said she, but her 
face wore still the expression of shrinking horror. 

"Nobody means anything," said Caroline firmly. She rose and crossed 
the room toward the door with grim decisiveness. 

"Where are you going?" asked Mrs. Brigham. 

"I have something to see to," replied Caroline, and the others at once 
knew by her tone that she had some solemn and sad duty to perform in 
the chamber of death. 


Oh," said Mrs. Brigham. 



After the door had closed behind Caroline, she turned to Rebecca. 

"Did Henry have many words with him?" she asked. 

"They were talking very loud," replied Rebecca evasively, yet with an 
answering gleam of ready response to the other's curiosity in the quick 
lift of her soft blue eyes. 

Mrs. Brigham looked at her. She had not resumed rocking. She still 
sat up straight with a slight knitting of intensity on her fair 
forehead, between the pretty rippling curves of her auburn hair. 

"Did you—hear anything?" she asked in a low voice with a glance toward 
the door. 

"I was just across the hall in the south parlour, and that door was 
open and this door ajar," replied Rebecca with a slight flush. 

"Then you must have—" 

"I couldn't help it." 

"Everything?" 

"Most of it." 

"What was it?" 

"The old story." 

"I suppose Henry was mad, as he always was, because Edward was living 
on here for nothing, when he had wasted all the money father left him." 

Rebecca nodded with a fearful glance at the door. 

When Emma spoke again her voice was still more hushed. "I know how he 
felt," said she. "He had always been so prudent himself, and worked 
hard at his profession, and there Edward had never done anything but 
spend, and it must have looked to him as if Edward was living at his 
expense, but he wasn't." 

"No, he wasn't." 

"It was the way father left the property—that all the children should 
have a home here—and he left money enough to buy the food and all if 
we had all come home." 


'Yes. 



"And Edward had a right here according to the terms of father's will, 
and Henry ought to have remembered it." 

"Yes, he ought." 

"Did he say hard things?" 

"Pretty hard from what I heard." 

"What?" 

"I heard him tell Edward that he had no business here at all, and he 
thought he had better go away." 

"What did Edward say?" 

"That he would stay here as long as he lived and afterward, too, if he 
was a mind to, and he would like to see Henry get him out; and then—" 

"What?" 

"Then he laughed." 

"What did Henry say." 

"I didn't hear him say anything, but—" 

"But what?" 

"I saw him when he came out of this room." 

"He looked mad?" 

"You've seen him when he looked so." 

Emma nodded; the expression of horror on her face had deepened. 

"Do you remember that time he killed the cat because she had scratched 
him?" 

"Yes. Don't!" 

Then Caroline reentered the room. She went up to the stove in which a 
wood fire was burning—it was a cold, gloomy day of fall—and she 
warmed her hands, which were reddened from recent washing in cold water. 


Mrs. Brigham looked at her and hesitated. She glanced at the door, 
which was still ajar, as it did not easily shut, being still swollen 



with the damp weather of the summer. She rose and pushed it together 
with a sharp thud which jarred the house. Rebecca started painfully 
with a half exclamation. Caroline looked at her disapprovingly. 

"It is time you controlled your nerves, Rebecca," said she. 

"I can't help it," replied Rebecca with almost a wail. "I am nervous. 
There's enough to make me so, the Lord knows." 

"What do you mean by that?" asked Caroline with her old air of sharp 
suspicion, and something between challenge and dread of its being met. 

Rebecca shrank. 

"Nothing," said she. 

"Then I wouldn’t keep speaking in such a fashion." 

Emma, returning from the closed door, said imperiously that it ought to 
be fixed, it shut so hard. 

"It will shrink enough after we have had the fire a few days," replied 
Caroline. "If anything is done to it it will be too small; there will 
be a crack at the sill." 

"I think Henry ought to be ashamed of himself for talking as he did to 
Edward," said Mrs. Brigham abruptly, but in an almost inaudible voice. 

"Hush!" said Caroline, with a glance of actual fear at the closed door. 

"Nobody can hear with the door shut." 

"He must have heard it shut, and—" 

"Well, I can say what I want to before he comes down, and I am not 
afraid of him." 

"I don't know who is afraid of him! What reason is there for anybody 
to be afraid of Henry?" demanded Caroline. 

Mrs. Brigham trembled before her sister's look. Rebecca gasped again. 
"There isn't any reason, of course. Why should there be?" 

"I wouldn’t speak so, then. Somebody might overhear you and think it 
was queer. Miranda Joy is in the south parlour sewing, you know." 

"I thought she went upstairs to stitch on the machine." 

"She did, but she has come down again." 



Well, she can't hear. 


"I say again I think Henry ought to be ashamed of himself. I shouldn't 
think he’d ever get over it, having words with poor Edward the very 
night before he died. Edward was enough sight better disposition than 
Henry, with all his faults. I always thought a great deal of poor 
Edward, myself." 

Mrs. Brigham passed a large fluff of handkerchief across her eyes; 

Rebecca sobbed outright. 

"Rebecca," said Caroline admonishingly, keeping her mouth stiff and 
swallowing determinately. 

"I never heard him speak a cross word, unless he spoke cross to Henry 
that last night. I don't know, but he did from what Rebecca 
overheard," said Emma. 

"Not so much cross as sort of soft, and sweet, and aggravating," 
sniffled Rebecca. 

"He never raised his voice," said Caroline; "but he had his way." 

"He had a right to in this case." 

"Yes, he did." 

"He had as much of a right here as Henry," sobbed Rebecca, "and now 
he's gone, and he will never be in this home that poor father left him 
and the rest of us again." 

"What do you really think ailed Edward?" asked Emma in hardly more than 
a whisper. She did not look at her sister. 

Caroline sat down in a nearby armchair, and clutched the arms 
convulsively until her thin kn uckles whitened. 

"I told you," said she. 

Rebecca held her handkerchief over her mouth, and looked at them above 
it with terrified, streaming eyes. 

"I know you said that he had terrible pains in his stomach, and had 
spasms, but what do you think made him have them?" 

"Henry called it gastric trouble. You know Edward has always had 
dyspepsia." 



Mrs. Brigham hesitated a moment. "Was there any talk of 
an—examination?" said she. 

Then Caroline turned on her fiercely. 

"No," said she in a terrible voice. "No." 

The three sisters' souls seemed to meet on one common ground of 
terrified understanding though their eyes. The old-fashioned latch of 
the door was heard to rattle, and a push from without made the door 
shake ineffectually. "It's Henry," Rebecca sighed rather than 
whispered. Mrs. Brigham settled herself after a noiseless rush across 
the floor into her rocking-chair again, and was swaying back and forth 
with her head comfortably leaning back, when the door at last yielded 
and Henry Glynn entered. He cast a covertly sharp, comprehensive 
glance at Mrs. Brigham with her elaborate calm; at Rebecca quietly 
huddled in the corner of the sofa with her handkerchief to her face and 
only one small reddened ear as attentive as a dog’s uncovered and 
revealing her alertness for his presence; at Caroline sitting with a 
strained composure in her armchair by the stove. She met his eyes 
quite firmly with a look of inscrutable fear, and defiance of the fear 
and of him. 

Henry Glynn looked more like this sister than the others. Both had the 
same hard delicacy of form and feature, both were tall and almost 
emaciated, both had a sparse growth of gray blond hair far back from 
high intellectual foreheads, both had an almost noble aquilinity of 
feature. They confronted each other with the pitiless immovability of 
two statues in whose marble lineaments emotions were fixed for all 
eternity. 

Then Henry Glynn smiled and the smile transformed his face. He looked 
suddenly years younger, and an almost boyish recklessness and 
irresolution appeared in his face. He flung himself into a chair with 
a gesture which was bewildering from its incongruity with his general 
appearance. He leaned his head back, flung one leg over the other, and 
looked laughingly at Mrs. Brigham. 

"I declare, Emma, you grow younger every year," he said. 

She flushed a little, and her placid mouth widened at the corners. She 
was susceptible to praise. 

"Our thoughts to-day ought to belong to the one of us who will NEVER 
grow older," said Caroline in a hard voice. 

Henry looked at her, still smiling. "Of course, we none of us forget 
that," said he, in a deep, gentle voice, "but we have to speak to the 
living, Caroline, and I have not seen Emma for a long time, and the 



living are as dear as the dead." 

"Not to me," said Caroline. 

She rose, and went abruptly out of the room again. Rebecca also rose 
and hurried after her, sobbing loudly. 

Henry looked slowly after them. 

"Caroline is completely unstrung," said he. Mrs. Brigham rocked. A 
confidence in him inspired by his manner was stealing over her. Out of 
that confidence she spoke quite easily and naturally. 

"His death was very sudden," said she. 

Henry's eyelids quivered slightly but his gaze was unswerving. 

"Yes," said he; "it was very sudden. He was sick only a few hours." 

"What did you call it?" 

"Gastric." 

"You did not think of an examination?" 

"There was no need. I am perfectly certain as to the cause of his 
death." 

Suddenly Mrs. Brigham felt a creep as of some live horror over her very 
soul. Her flesh prickled with cold, before an inflection of his voice. 

She rose, tottering on weak knees. 

"Where are you going?" asked Henry in a strange, breathless voice. 

Mrs. Brigham said something incoherent about some sewing which she had 
to do, some black for the funeral, and was out of the room. She went up 
to the front chamber which she occupied. Caroline was there. She went 
close to her and took her hands, and the two sisters looked at each 
other. 

"Don't speak, don't, I won't have it!" said Caroline finally in an 
awful whisper. 

"I won't," replied Emma. 

That afternoon the three sisters were in the study, the large front 
room on the ground floor across the hall from the south parlour, when 
the dusk deepened. 



Mrs. Brigham was hemming some black material. She sat close to the 
west window for the waning light. At last she laid her work on her lap. 

"It's no use, I cannot see to sew another stitch until we have a 
light," said she. 

Caroline, who was writing some letters at the table, turned to Rebecca, 
in her usual place on the sofa. 

"Rebecca, you had better get a lamp," she said. 

Rebecca started up; even in the dusk her face showed her agitation. 

"It doesn't seem to me that we need a lamp quite yet," she said in a 
piteous, pleading voice like a child's. 

"Yes, we do," returned Mrs. Brigham peremptorily. "We must have a 
light. I must finish this to-night or I can't go to the funeral, and I 
can't see to sew another stitch." 

"Caroline can see to write letters, and she is farther from the window 
than you are," said Rebecca. 

"Are you trying to save kerosene or are you lazy, Rebecca Glynn?" cried 
Mrs. Brigham. "I can go and get the light myself, but I have this work 
all in my lap." 

Caroline's pen stopped scratching. 

"Rebecca, we must have the light," said she. 

"Had we better have it in here?" asked Rebecca weakly. 

"Of course! Why not?" cried Caroline sternly. 

"I am sure I don't want to take my sewing into the other room, when it 
is all cleaned up for to-morrow," said Mrs. Brigham. 

"Why, I never heard such a to-do about lighting a lamp." 

Rebecca rose and left the room. Presently she entered with a lamp—a 
large one with a white porcelain shade. She set it on a table, an 
old-fashioned card-table which was placed against the opposite wall 
from the window. That wall was clear of bookcases and books, which 
were only on three sides of the room. That opposite wall was taken up 
with three doors, the one small space being occupied by the table. 

Above the table on the old-fashioned paper, of a white satin gloss, 
traversed by an indeterminate green scroll, hung quite high a small 
gilt and black-framed ivory miniature taken in her girlhood of the 



mother of the family. When the lamp was set on the table beneath it, 
the tiny pretty face painted on the ivory seemed to gleam out with a 
look of intelligence. 

"What have you put that lamp over there for?" asked Mrs. Brigham, with 
more of impatience than her voice usually revealed. "Why didn't you 
set it in the hall and have done with it. Neither Caroline nor I can 
see if it is on that table." 

"I thought perhaps you would move," replied Rebecca hoarsely. 

"If I do move, we can't both sit at that table. Caroline has her paper 
all spread around. Why don't you set the lamp on the study table in 
the middle of the room, then we can both see?" 

Rebecca hesitated. Her face was very pale. She looked with an appeal 
that was fairly agonizing at her sister Caroline. 

"Why don't you put the lamp on this table, as she says?" asked 
Caroline, almost fiercely. "Why do you act so, Rebecca?" 

"I should think you WOULD ask her that," said Mrs. Brigham. "She 
doesn't act like herself at all." 

Rebecca took the lamp and set it on the table in the middle of the room 
without another word. Then she turned her back upon it quickly and 
seated herself on the sofa, and placed a hand over her eyes as if to 
shade them, and remained so. 

"Does the light hurt your eyes, and is that the reason why you didn't 
want the lamp?" asked Mrs. Brigham kindly. 

"I always like to sit in the dark," replied Rebecca chokingly. Then she 
snatched her handkerchief hastily from her pocket and began to weep. 
Caroline continued to write, Mrs. Brigham to sew. 

Suddenly Mrs. Brigham as she sewed glanced at the opposite wall. The 
glance became a steady stare. She looked intently, her work suspended 
in her hands. Then she looked away again and took a few more stitches, 
then she looked again, and again turned to her task. At last she laid 
her work in her lap and stared concentratedly. She looked from the wall 
around the room, taking note of the various objects; she looked at the 
wall long and intently. Then she turned to her sisters. 

"What IS that?" said she. 

"What?" asked Caroline harshly; her pen scratched loudly across the 
paper. 



Rebecca gave one of her convulsive gasps. 

"That strange shadow on the wall," replied Mrs. Brigham. 

Rebecca sat with her face hidden: Caroline dipped her pen in the 
inkstand. 

"Why don't you turn around and look?" asked Mrs. Brigham in a wondering 
and somewhat aggrieved way. 

"I am in a hurry to finish this letter, if Mrs. Wilson Ebbit is going 
to get word in time to come to the funeral," replied Caroline shortly. 

Mrs. Brigham rose, her work slipping to the floor, and she began 
walking around the room, moving various articles of furniture, with her 
eyes on the shadow. 

Then suddenly she shrieked out: 

"Look at this awful shadow! What is it? Caroline, look, look! 

Rebecca, look! WHAT IS IT?" 

All Mrs. Brigham’s triumphant placidity was gone. Her handsome face 
was livid with horror. She stood stiffly pointing at the shadow. 

"Look!" said she, pointing her finger at it. "Look! What is it?" 

Then Rebecca burst out in a wild wail after a shuddering glance at the 
wall: 

"Oh, Caroline, there it is again! There it is again!" 

"Caroline Glynn, you look!" said Mrs. Brigham. "Look! What is that 
dreadful shadow?" 

Caroline rose, turned, and stood confronting the wall. 

"How should I know?" she said. 

"It has been there every night since he died," cried Rebecca. 

"Every night?" 

"Yes. He died Thursday and this is Saturday; that makes three nights," 
said Caroline rigidly. She stood as if holding herself calm with a 
vise of concentrated will. 


"It—it looks like—like—" stammered Mrs. Brigham in a tone of intense 
horror. 



"I know what it looks like well enough," said Caroline. "I've got eyes 
in my head." 


"It looks like Edward," burst out Rebecca in a sort of frenzy of fear. 
"Only-" 


"Yes, it does," assented Mrs. Brigham, whose horror-stricken tone 
matched her sister's, "only— Oh, it is awful! What is it, Caroline?" 

"I ask you again, how should I know?" replied Caroline. "I see it 
there like you. How should I know any more than you?" 

"It MUST be something in the room," said Mrs. Brigham, staring wildly 
around. 

"We moved everything in the room the first night it came," said 
Rebecca; "it is not anything in the room." 

Caroline turned upon her with a sort of fury. "Of course it is 
something in the room," said she. "How you act! What do you mean by 
talking so? Of course it is something in the room." 

"Of course, it is," agreed Mrs. Brigham, looking at Caroline 
suspiciously. "Of course it must be. It is only a coincidence. It 
just happens so. Perhaps it is that fold of the window curtain that 
makes it. It must be something in the room." 

"It is not anything in the room," repeated Rebecca with obstinate 
horror. 

The door opened suddenly and Henry Glynn entered. He began to speak, 
then his eyes followed the direction of the others'. He stood stock 
still staring at the shadow on the wall. It was life size and 
stretched across the white parallelogram of a door, half across the 
wall space on which the picture hung. 

"What is that?" he demanded in a strange voice. 

"It must be due to something in the room," Mrs. Brigham said faintly. 

"It is not due to anything in the room," said Rebecca again with the 
shrill insistency of terror. 

"How you act, Rebecca Glynn," said Caroline. 

Henry Glynn stood and stared a moment longer. His face showed a gamut 
of emotions—horror, conviction, then furious incredulity. Suddenly he 
began hastening hither and thither about the room. He moved the 



furniture with fierce jerks, turning ever to see the effect upon the 
shadow on the wall. Not a line of its terrible outlines wavered. 


"It must be something in the room!" he declared in a voice which seemed 
to snap like a lash. 

His face changed. The inmost secrecy of his nature seemed evident 
until one almost lost sight of his lineaments. Rebecca stood close to 
her sofa, regarding him with woeful, fascinated eyes. Mrs. Brigham 
clutched Caroline's hand. They both stood in a comer out of his way. 

For a few moments he raged about the room like a caged wild animal. He 
moved every piece of furniture; when the moving of a piece did not 
affect the shadow, he flung it to the floor, the sisters watching. 

Then suddenly he desisted. He laughed and began straightening the 
furniture which he had flung down. 

"What an absurdity," he said easily. "Such a to-do about a shadow." 

"That's so," assented Mrs. Brigham, in a scared voice which she tried 
to make natural. As she spoke she lifted a chair near her. 

"I think you have broken the chair that Edward was so fond of," said 
Caroline. 

Terror and wrath were struggling for expression on her face. Her mouth 
was set, her eyes shrinking. Henry lifted the chair with a show of 
anxiety. 

"Just as good as ever," he said pleasantly. He laughed again, looking 
at his sisters. "Did I scare you?" he said. "I should think you might 
be used to me by this time. You know my way of wanting to leap to the 
bottom of a mystery, and that shadow does look—queer, like—and I 
thought if there was any way of accounting for it I would like to 
without any delay." 

"You don't seem to have succeeded," remarked Caroline dryly, with a 
slight glance at the wall. 

Henry's eyes followed hers and he quivered perceptibly. 

"Oh, there is no accounting for shadows," he said, and he laughed 
again. "A man is a fool to try to account for shadows." 

Then the supper bell rang, and they all left the room, but Henry kept 
his back to the wall, as did, indeed, the others. 

Mrs. Brigham pressed close to Caroline as she crossed the hall. "He 
looked like a demon!" she breathed in her ear. 



Henry led the way with an alert motion like a boy; Rebecca brought up 
the rear; she could scarcely walk, her knees trembled so. 


"I can't sit in that room again this evening," she whispered to 
Caroline after supper. 

"Very well, we will sit in the south room," replied Caroline. "I think 
we will sit in the south parlour," she said aloud; "it isn't as damp as 
the study, and I have a cold." 

So they all sat in the south room with their sewing. Henry read the 
newspaper, his chair drawn close to the lamp on the table. About nine 
o'clock he rose abruptly and crossed the hall to the study. The three 
sisters looked at one another. Mrs. Brigham rose, folded her rustling 
skirts compactly around her, and began tiptoeing toward the door. 

"What are you going to do?" inquired Rebecca agitatedly. 

"I am going to see what he is about," replied Mrs. Brigham cautiously. 

She pointed as she spoke to the study door across the hall; it was 
ajar. Henry had striven to pull it together behind him, but it had 
somehow swollen beyond the limit with curious speed. It was still ajar 
and a streak of light showed from top to bottom. The hall lamp was not 
lit. 

"You had better stay where you are," said Caroline with guarded 
sharpness. 

"I am going to see," repeated Mrs. Brigham firmly. 

Then she folded her skirts so tightly that her bulk with its swelling 
curves was revealed in a black silk sheath, and she went with a slow 
toddle across the hall to the study door. She stood there, her eye at 
the crack. 

In the south room Rebecca stopped sewing and sat watching with dilated 
eyes. Caroline sewed steadily. What Mrs. Brigham, standing at the 
crack in the study door, saw was this: 

Henry Glynn, evidently reasoning that the source of the strange shadow 
must be between the table on which the lamp stood and the wall, was 
making systematic passes and thrusts all over and through the 
intervening space with an old sword which had belonged to his father. 
Not an inch was left unpierced. He seemed to have divided the space 
into mathematical sections. He brandished the sword with a sort of 
cold fury and calculation; the blade gave out flashes of light, the 
shadow remained unmoved. Mrs. Brigham, watching, felt herself cold 



with horror. 


Finally Flenry ceased and stood with the sword in hand and raised as if 
to strike, surveying the shadow on the wall threateningly. Mrs. 

Brigham toddled back across the hall and shut the south room door 
behind her before she related what she had seen. 

"He looked like a demon!" she said again. "Have you got any of that 
old wine in the house, Caroline? I don't feel as if I could stand much 
more." 

Indeed, she looked overcome. Her handsome placid face was worn and 
strained and pale. 

"Yes, there's plenty," said Caroline; "you can have some when you go to 
bed." 

"I think we had all better take some," said Mrs. Brigham. "Oh, my God, 
Caroline, what—" 

"Don't ask and don't speak," said Caroline. 

"No, I am not going to," replied Mrs. Brigham; "but—" 

Rebecca moaned aloud. 

"What are you doing that for?" asked Caroline harshly. 

"Poor Edward," returned Rebecca. 

"That is all you have to groan for," said Caroline. "There is nothing 
else." 

"I am going to bed," said Mrs. Brigham. "I sha’n't be able to be at 
the funeral if I don't." 

Soon the three sisters went to their chambers and the south parlour was 
deserted. Caroline called to Henry in the study to put out the light 
before he came upstairs. They had been gone about an hour when he came 
into the room bringing the lamp which had stood in the study. He set 
it on the table and waited a few minutes, pacing up and down. His face 
was terrible, his fair complexion showed livid; his blue eyes seemed 
dark bla nk s of awful reflections. 

Then he took the lamp up and returned to the library. He set the lamp 
on the centre table, and the shadow sprang out on the wall. Again he 
studied the furniture and moved it about, but deliberately, with none 
of his former frenzy. Nothing affected the shadow. Then he returned 
to the south room with the lamp and again waited. Again he returned to 



the study and placed the lamp on the table, and the shadow sprang out 
upon the wall. It was midnight before he went upstairs. Mrs. Brigham 
and the other sisters, who could not sleep, heard him. 

The next day was the funeral. That evening the family sat in the south 
room. Some relatives were with them. Nobody entered the study until 
Henry carried a lamp in there after the others had retired for the 
night. He saw again the shadow on the wall leap to an awful life 
before the light. 

The next morning at breakfast Henry Glynn announced that he had to go 
to the city for three days. The sisters looked at him with surprise. 

He very seldom left home, and just now his practice had been neglected 
on account of Edward's death. He was a physician. 

"How can you leave your patients now?" asked Mrs. Brigham wonderingly. 

"I don’t know how to, but there is no other way," replied Henry easily. 

"I have had a telegram from Doctor Mitford." 

"Consultation?" inquired Mrs. Brigham. 

"I have business," replied Henry. 

Doctor Mitford was an old classmate of his who lived in a neighbouring 
city and who occasionally called upon him in the case of a consultation. 

After he had gone Mrs. Brigham said to Caroline that after all Henry 
had not said that he was going to consult with Doctor Mitford, and she 
thought it very strange. 

"Everything is very strange," said Rebecca with a shudder. 

"What do you mean?" inquired Caroline sharply. 

"Nothing," replied Rebecca. 

Nobody entered the library that day, nor the next, nor the next. The 
third day Henry was expected home, but he did not arrive and the last 
train from the city had come. 

"I call it pretty queer work," said Mrs. Brigham. "The idea of a 
doctor leaving his patients for three days anyhow, at such a time as 
this, and I know he has some very sick ones; he said so. And the idea 
of a consultation lasting three days! There is no sense in it, and NOW 
he has not come. I don't understand it, for my part." 


I don’t either," said Rebecca. 



They were all in the south parlour. There was no light in the study 
opposite, and the door was ajar. 

Presently Mrs. Brigham rose—she could not have told why; something 
seemed to impel her, some will outside her own. She went out of the 
room, again wrapping her rustling skirts around that she might pass 
noiselessly, and began pushing at the swollen door of the study. 

"She has not got any lamp," said Rebecca in a shaking voice. 

Caroline, who was writing letters, rose again, took a lamp (there were 
two in the room) and followed her sister. Rebecca had risen, but she 
stood trembling, not venturing to follow. 

The doorbell rang, but the others did not hear it; it was on the south 
door on the other side of the house from the study. Rebecca, after 
hesitating until the bell rang the second time, went to the door; she 
remembered that the servant was out. 

Caroline and her sister Emma entered the study. Caroline set the lamp 
on the table. They looked at the wall. "Oh, my God," gasped Mrs. 
Brigham, "there are—there are TWO—shadows." The sisters stood 
clutching each other, staring at the awful things on the wall. Then 
Rebecca came in, staggering, with a telegram in her hand. "Here is—a 
telegram," she gasped. "Henry is—dead." 


COBWEB CXXVIII. 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Cobwebs From an Empty Skull 
by Ambrose Bierce 

A certain terrier, of a dogmatic turn, asked a kitten her opinion of 
rats, demanding a categorical answer. The opinion, as given, did not 
possess the merit of coinciding with his own; whereupon he fell upon 
the heretic and bit her—bit her until his teeth were much worn and 
her body much elongated—bit her good! Having thus vindicated the 
correctness of his own view, he felt so amiable a satisfaction that he 
announced his willingness to adopt the opinion of which he had 
demonstrated the harmlessness. So he begged his enfeebled antagonist 
to re-state it, which she incautiously did. No sooner, however, had 
the superior debater heard it for the second time than he resumed his 
intolerance, and made an end of that unhappy cat. 


Heresy," said he, wiping his mouth, "may be endured in the vigorous 





and lusty; but in a person lying at the very point of death such 
hardihood is intolerable." 

It is always intolerable. 


THE OTHER WOMAN 

Project Gutenberg's Gallegher and Other Stories, by Richard Harding Davis 

Young Latimer stood on one of the lower steps of the hall stairs, 
leaning with one hand on the broad railing and smiling down at her. She 
had followed him from the drawing-room and had stopped at the entrance, 
drawing the curtains behind her, and making, unconsciously, a dark 
background for her head and figure. He thought he had never seen her 
look more beautiful, nor that cold, fine air of thorough breeding about 
her which was her greatest beauty to him, more strongly in evidence. 

“Well, sir,” she said, “why don't you go?” 

He shifted his position slightly and leaned more comfortably upon the 
railing, as though he intended to discuss it with her at some length. 

“How can I go,” he said, argumentatively, “with you standing 
there—looking like that?” 

“I really believe,” the girl said, slowly, “that he is afraid; yes, he 

is afraid. And you always said,” she added, turning to him, “you were so 

brave.” 

“Oh, I am sure I never said that,” exclaimed the young man, calmly. “I 
may be brave, in fact, I am quite brave, but I never said I was. Some 
one must have told you.” 

“Yes, he is afraid,” she said, nodding her head to the tall clock across 
the hall, “he is temporizing and trying to save time. And afraid of a 
man, too, and such a good man who would not hurt any one.” 

“You know a bishop is always a very difficult sort of a person,” he 
said, “and when he happens to be your father, the combination is just 
a bit awful. Isn't it now? And especially when one means to ask him for 
his daughter. You know it isn't like asking him to let one smoke in his 
study.” 

“If I loved a girl,” she said, shaking her head and smiling up at him, 

“I wouldn't be afraid of the whole world; that's what they say in books, 
isn't it? I would be so bold and happy.” 





“Oh, well, I'm bold enough,” said the young man, easily; “if I had 
not been, I never would have asked you to marry me; and I’m happy 
enough—that's because I did ask you. But what if he says no,” continued 
the youth; “what if he says he has greater ambitions for you, just as 
they say in books, too. What will you do? Will you run away with me? I 
can borrow a coach just as they used to do, and we can drive off through 
the Park and be married, and come back and ask his blessing on our 
knees—unless he should overtake us on the elevated.” 

“That,” said the girl, decidedly, “is flippant, and I'm going to leave 
you. I never thought to marry a man who would be frightened at the very 
first. I am greatly disappointed.” 

She stepped back into the drawing-room and pulled the curtains to behind 
her, and then opened them again and whispered, “Please don't be long,” 
and disappeared. He waited, smiling, to see if she would make another 
appearance, but she did not, and he heard her touch the keys of the 
piano at the other end of the drawing-room. And so, still smiling and 
with her last words sounding in his ears, he walked slowly up the stairs 
and knocked at the door of the bishop's study. The bishop's room was not 
ecclesiastic in its character. It looked much like the room of any man 
of any calling who cared for his books and to have pictures about him, 
and copies of the beautiful things he had seen on his travels. There 
were pictures of the Virgin and the Child, but they were those that are 
seen in almost any house, and there were etchings and plaster casts, and 
there were hundreds of books, and dark red curtains, and an open fire 
that lit up the pots of brass with ferns in them, and the blue and 
white plaques on the top of the bookcase. The bishop sat before his 
writing-table, with one hand shading his eyes from the light of a 
red-covered lamp, and looked up and smiled pleasantly and nodded as the 
young man entered. He had a very strong face, with white hair hanging 
at the side, but was still a young man for one in such a high office. 

He was a man interested in many things, who could talk to men of any 
profession or to the mere man of pleasure, and could interest them in 
what he said, and force their respect and liking. And he was very good, 
and had, they said, seen much trouble. 

“I am afraid I interrupted you,” said the young man, tentatively. 

“No, I have interrupted myself,” replied the bishop. “I don't seem to 
make this clear to myself,” he said, touching the paper in front of 
him, “and so I very much doubt if I am going to make it clear to any one 
else. However,” he added, smiling, as he pushed the manuscript to one 
side, “we are not going to talk about that now. What have you to tell me 
that is new?” 

The younger man glanced up quickly at this, but the bishop's face 
showed that his words had had no ulterior meaning, and that he suspected 



nothing more serious to come than the gossip of the clubs or a report of 
the local political fight in which he was keenly interested, or on their 
mission on the East Side. But it seemed an opportunity to Latimer. 

“I _have_ something new to tell you,” he said, gravely, and with 
his eyes turned toward the open fire, “and I don't know how to do it 
exactly. I mean I don't just know how it is generally done or how to 
tell it best.” He hesitated and leaned forward, with his hands locked 
in front of him, and his elbows resting on his knees. He was not in the 
least frightened. The bishop had listened to many strange stories, to 
many confessions, in this same study, and had learned to take them as a 
matter of course; but to-night something in the manner of the young man 
before him made him stir uneasily, and he waited for him to disclose the 
object of his visit with some impatience. 

“I will suppose, sir,” said young Latimer, finally, “that you know me 
rather well—I mean you know who my people are, and what I am doing here 
in New York, and who my friends are, and what my work amounts to. You 
have let me see a great deal of you, and I have appreciated your 
doing so very much; to so young a man as myself it has been a great 
compliment, and it has been of great benefit to me. I know that better 
than any one else. I say this because unless you had shown me this 
confidence it would have been almost impossible for me to say to 
you what I am going to say now. But you have allowed me to come here 
frequently, and to see you and talk with you here in your study, and to 
see even more of your daughter. Of course, sir, you did not suppose that 
I came here only to see you. I came here because I found that if I did 
not see Miss Ellen for a day, that that day was wasted, and that I spent 
it uneasily and discontentedly, and the necessity of seeing her even 
more frequently has grown so great that I cannot come here as often as 
I seem to want to come unless I am engaged to her, unless I come as her 
husband that is to be.” The young man had been speaking very slowly and 
picking his words, but now he raised his head and ran on quickly. 

“I have spoken to her and told her how I love her, and she has told me 
that she loves me, and that if you will not oppose us, will marry me. 

That is the news I have to tell you, sir. I don’t know but that I might 
have told it differently, but that is it. I need not urge on you my 
position and all that, because I do not think that weighs with you; but 
I do tell you that I love Ellen so dearly that, though I am not worthy 
of her, of course, I have no other pleasure than to give her pleasure 
and to try to make her happy. I have the power to do it; but what is 
much more, I have the wish to do it; it is all I think of now, and all 
that I can ever think of. What she thinks of me you must ask her; but 
what she is to me neither she can tell you nor do I believe that I 
myself could make you understand.” The young man's face was flushed and 
eager, and as he finished speaking he raised his head and watched the 
bishop's countenance anxiously. But the older man's face was hidden by 
his hand as he leaned with his elbow on his writing-table. His other 



hand was playing with a pen, and when he began to speak, which he did 
after a long pause, he still turned it between his fingers and looked 
down at it. 


“I suppose,” he said, as softly as though he were speaking to himself, 

“that I should have known this; I suppose that I should have been better 
prepared to hear it. But it is one of those things which men put off—I 
mean those men who have children, put off—as they do making their 
wills, as something that is in the future and that may be shirked until 
it comes. We seem to think that our daughters will live with us always, 
just as we expect to live on ourselves until death comes one day and 
startles us and finds us unprepared.” He took down his hand and smiled 
gravely at the younger man with an evident effort, and said, “I did 
not mean to speak so gloomily, but you see my point of view must be 
different from yours. And she says she loves you, does she?” he added, 
gently. 

Young Latimer bowed his head and murmured something inarticulately in 
reply, and then held his head erect again and waited, still watching the 
bishop's face. 

“I think she might have told me,” said the older man; “but then I 
suppose this is the better way. I am young enough to understand that 
the old order changes, that the customs of my father's time differ 
from those of to-day. And there is no alternative, I suppose,” he said, 
shaking his head. “I am stopped and told to deliver, and have no choice. 

I will get used to it in time,” he went on, “but it seems very hard now. 
Fathers are selfish, I imagine, but she is all I have.” 

Young Latimer looked gravely into the fire and wondered how long it 
would last. He could just hear the piano from below, and he was anxious 
to return to her. And at the same time he was drawn toward the older 
man before him, and felt rather guilty, as though he really were robbing 
him. But at the bishop's next words he gave up any thought of a speedy 
release, and settled himself in his chair. 

“We are still to have a long talk,” said the bishop. “There are many 
things I must know, and of which I am sure you will inform me freely. 

I believe there are some who consider me hard, and even narrow on 
different points, but I do not think you will find me so, at least let 
us hope not. I must confess that for a moment I almost hoped that you 
might not be able to answer the questions I must ask you, but it was 
only for a moment. I am only too sure you will not be found wanting, 
and that the conclusion of our talk will satisfy us both. Yes, I am 
confident of that.” 

His manner changed, nevertheless, and Latimer saw that he was now facing 
a judge and not a plaintiff who had been robbed, and that he was in turn 
the defendant. And still he was in no way frightened. 



“I like you,” the bishop said, “I like you very much. As you say 
yourself, I have seen a great deal of you, because I have enjoyed your 
society, and your views and talk were good and young and fresh, and did 
me good. You have served to keep me in touch with the outside world, 
a world of which I used to know at one time a great deal. I know your 
people and I know you, I think, and many people have spoken to me of 
you. I see why now. They, no doubt, understood what was coming better 
than myself, and were meaning to reassure me concerning you. And they 
said nothing but what was good of you. But there are certain things 
of which no one can know but yourself, and concerning which no other 
person, save myself, has a right to question you. You have promised very 
fairly for my daughter's future; you have suggested more than you have 
said, but I understood. You can give her many pleasures which I have not 
been able to afford; she can get from you the means of seeing more of 
this world in which she lives, of meeting more people, and of indulging 
in her charities, or in her extravagances, for that matter, as she 
wishes. I have no fear of her bodily comfort; her life, as far as that 
is concerned, will be easier and broader, and with more power for good. 
Her future, as I say, as you say also, is assured; but I want to ask you 
this,” the bishop leaned forward and watched the young man anxiously, 
“you can protect her in the future, but can you assure me that you can 
protect her from the past?” 

Young Latimer raised his eyes calmly and said, “I don't think I quite 
understand.” 

“I have perfect confidence, I say,” returned the bishop, “in you as far 
as your treatment of Ellen is concerned in the future. You love her and 
you would do everything to make the life of the woman you love a happy 
one; but this is it, Can you assure me that there is nothing in the past 
that may reach forward later and touch my daughter through you—no ugly 
story, no oats that have been sowed, and no boomerang that you have 
thrown wantonly and that has not returned—but which may return?” 

“I think I understand you now, sir,” said the young man, quietly. “I 
have lived,” he began, “as other men of my sort have lived. You know 
what that is, for you must have seen it about you at college, and after 
that before you entered the Church. I judge so from your friends, who 
were your friends then, I understand. You know how they lived. I never 
went in for dissipation, if you mean that, because it never attracted 
me. I am afraid I kept out of it not so much out of respect for others 
as for respect for myself. I found my self-respect was a very good thing 
to keep, and I rather preferred keeping it and losing several pleasures 
that other men managed to enjoy, apparently with free consciences. I 
confess I used to rather envy them. It is no particular virtue on my 
part; the thing struck me as rather more vulgar than wicked, and so I 
have had no wild oats to speak of; and no woman, if that is what you 
mean, can write an anonymous letter, and no man can tell you a story 



about me that he could not tell in my presence.” 


There was something in the way the young man spoke which would have 
amply satisfied the outsider, had he been present; but the bishop's eyes 
were still unrelaxed and anxious. He made an impatient motion with his 
hand. 

“I know you too well, I hope,” he said, “to think of doubting your 
attitude in that particular. I know you are a gentleman, that is enough 
for that; but there is something beyond these more common evils. You 
see, I am terribly in earnest over this—you may think unjustly so, 
considering how well I know you, but this child is my only child. If her 
mother had lived, my responsibility would have been less great; but, as 
it is, God has left her here alone to me in my hands. I do not think He 
intended my duty should end when I had fed and clothed her, and taught 
her to read and write. I do not think He meant that I should only act as 
her guardian until the first man she fancied fancied her. I must look to 
her happiness not only now when she is with me, but I must assure myself 
of it when she leaves my roof. These common sins of youth I acquit you 
of. Such things are beneath you, I believe, and I did not even consider 
them. But there are other toils in which men become involved, other 
evils or misfortunes which exist, and which threaten all men who are 
young and free and attractive in many ways to women, as well as men. 

You have lived the life of the young man of this day. You have reached 
a place in your profession when you can afford to rest and marry and 
assume the responsibilities of marriage. You look forward to a life of 
content and peace and honorable ambition—a life, with your wife at your 
side, which is to last forty or fifty years. You consider where you will 
be twenty years from now, at what point of your career you may become a 
judge or give up practice; your perspective is unlimited; you even 
think of the college to which you may send your son. It is a long, quiet 
future that you are looking forward to, and you choose my daughter as 
the companion for that future, as the one woman with whom you could live 
content for that length of time. And it is in that spirit that you come 
to me to-night and that you ask me for my daughter. Now I am going to 
ask you one question, and as you answer that I will tell you whether 
or not you can have Ellen for your wife. You look forward, as I say, to 
many years of life, and you have chosen her as best suited to live that 
period with you; but I ask you this, and I demand that you answer me 
truthfully, and that you remember that you are speaking to her father. 
Imagine that I had the power to tell you, or rather that some superhuman 
agent could convince you, that you had but a month to live, and that for 
what you did in that month you would not be held responsible either by 
any moral law or any law made by man, and that your life hereafter would 
not be influenced by your conduct in that month, would you spend it, I 
ask you—and on your answer depends mine—would you spend those thirty 
days, with death at the end, with my daughter, or with some other woman 
of whom I know nothing?” 



Latimer sat for some time silent, until indeed, his silence assumed 
such a significance that he raised his head impatiently and said with a 
motion of the hand, “I mean to answer you in a minute; I want to be sure 
that I understand.” 

The bishop bowed his head in assent, and for a still longer period the 
men sat motionless. The clock in the comer seemed to tick more loudly, 
and the dead coals dropping in the grate had a sharp, aggressive sound. 

The notes of the piano that had risen from the room below had ceased. 

“If I understand you,” said Latimer, finally, and his voice and his 
face as he raised it were hard and aggressive, “you are stating a purely 
hypothetical case. You wish to try me by conditions which do not exist, 
which cannot exist. What justice is there, what right is there, 
in asking me to say how I would act under circumstances which are 
impossible, which lie beyond the limit of human experience? You cannot 
judge a man by what he would do if he were suddenly robbed of all his 
mental and moral training and of the habit of years. I am not admitting, 
understand me, that if the conditions which you suggest did exist that I 
would do one whit differently from what I will do if they remain as they 
are. I am merely denying your right to put such a question to me at all. 

You might just as well judge the shipwrecked sailors on a raft who eat 
each other's flesh as you would judge a sane, healthy man who did such 
a thing in his own home. Are you going to condemn men who are ice-locked 
at the North Pole, or buried in the heart of Africa, and who have given 
up all thought of return and are half mad and wholly without hope, as 
you would judge ourselves? Are they to be weighed and balanced as you 
and I are, sitting here within the sound of the cabs outside and with 
a bake-shop around the corner? What you propose could not exist, could 
never happen. I could never be placed where I should have to make such 
a choice, and you have no right to ask me what I would do or how I 
would act under conditions that are super-human—you used the word 
yourself—where all that I have held to be good and just and true would 
be obliterated. I would be unworthy of myself, I would be unworthy of 
your daughter, if I considered such a state of things for a moment, or 
if I placed my hopes of marrying her on the outcome of such a test, and 
so, sir,” said the young man, throwing back his head, “I must refuse to 
answer you.” 

The bishop lowered his hand from before his eyes and sank back wearily 
into his chair. “You have answered me,” he said. 

“You have no right to say that,” cried the young man, springing to his 
feet. “You have no right to suppose anything or to draw any conclusions. 

I have not answered you.” He stood with his head and shoulders thrown 
back, and with his hands resting on his hips and with the fingers 
working nervously at his waist. 


“What you have said,” replied the bishop, in a voice that had changed 



strangely, and which was inexpressibly sad and gentle, “is merely a 
curtain of words to cover up your true feeling. It would have been so 
easy to have said, 'For thirty days or for life Ellen is the only woman 
who has the power to make me happy.' You see that would have answered me 
and satisfied me. But you did not say that,” he added, quickly, as the 
young man made a movement as if to speak. 

“Well, and suppose this other woman did exist, what then?” demanded 
Latimer. “The conditions you suggest are impossible; you must, you will 
surely, sir, admit that.” 

“I do not know,” replied the bishop, sadly; “I do not know. It may 
happen that whatever obstacle there has been which has kept you from her 
may be removed. It may be that she has married, it may be that she has 
fallen so low that you cannot marry her. But if you have loved her once, 
you may love her again; whatever it was that separated you in the past, 
that separates you now, that makes you prefer my daughter to her, may 
come to an end when you are married, when it will be too late, and when 
only trouble can come of it, and Ellen would bear that trouble. Can I 
risk that?” 

“But I tell you it is impossible,” cried the young man. “The woman is 
beyond the love of any man, at least such a man as I am, or try to be.” 

“Do you mean,” asked the bishop, gently, and with an eager look of hope, 
“that she is dead?” 

Latimer faced the father for some seconds in silence. Then he raised his 
head slowly. “No,” he said, “I do not mean she is dead. No, she is not 
dead.” 

Again the bishop moved back wearily into his chair. “You mean then,” he 
said, “perhaps, that she is a married woman?” Latimer pressed his lips 
together at first as though he would not answer, and then raised his 
eyes coldly. “Perhaps,” he said. 

The older man had held up his hand as if to signify that what he was 
about to say should be listened to without interruption, when a sharp 
turning of the lock of the door caused both father and the suitor to 
start. Then they turned and looked at each other with anxious inquiry 
and with much concern, for they recognized for the first time that their 
voices had been loud. The older man stepped quickly across the floor, 
but before he reached the middle of the room the door opened from the 
outside, and his daughter stood in the door-way, with her head held down 
and her eyes looking at the floor. 

“Ellen!” exclaimed the father, in a voice of pain and the deepest pity. 

The girl moved toward the place from where his voice came, without 



raising her eyes, and when she reached him put her arms about him and 
hid her face on his shoulder. She moved as though she were tired, as 
though she were exhausted by some heavy work. 

“My child,” said the bishop, gently, “were you listening?” There was no 
reproach in his voice; it was simply full of pity and concern. 

“I thought,” whispered the girl, brokenly, “that he would be frightened; 

I wanted to hear what he would say. I thought I could laugh at him 
for it afterward. I did it for a joke. I thought—” she stopped with a 
little gasping sob that she tried to hide, and for a moment held herself 
erect and then sank back again into her father's arms with her head upon 
his breast. 

Latimer started forward, holding out his amis to her. “Ellen,” he said, 
“surely, Ellen, you are not against me. You see how preposterous it is, 
how unjust it is to me. You cannot mean—” 

The girl raised her head and shrugged her shoulders slightly as though 
she were cold. “Father,” she said, wearily, “ask him to go away, Why 
does he stay? Ask him to go away.” 

Latimer stopped and took a step back as though some one had struck him, 
and then stood silent with his face flushed and his eyes flashing. It 
was not in answer to anything that they said that he spoke, but to their 
attitude and what it suggested. “You stand there,” he began, “you 
two stand there as though I were something unclean, as though I had 
committed some crime. You look at me as though I were on trial for 
murder or worse. Both of you together against me. What have I done? What 
difference is there? You loved me a half-hour ago, Ellen; you said 
you did. I know you loved me; and you, sir,” he added, more quietly, 
“treated me like a friend. Has anything come since then to change me or 
you? Be fair to me, be sensible. What is the use of this? It is a silly, 
needless, horrible mistake. You know I love you, Ellen; love you better 
than all the world. I don't have to tell you that; you know it, you can 
see and feel it. It does not need to be said; words can't make it any 
truer. You have confused yourselves and stultified yourselves with this 
trick, this test by hypothetical conditions, by considering what is not 
real or possible. It is simple enough; it is plain enough. You know I 
love you, Ellen, and you only, and that is all there is to it, and all 
that there is of any consequence in the world to me. The matter stops 
there; that is all there is for you to consider. Answer me, Ellen, speak 
to me. Tell me that you believe me.” 

He stopped and moved a step toward her, but as he did so, the girl, 
still without looking up, drew herself nearer to her father and shrank 
more closely into his arms; but the father's face was troubled and 
doubtful, and he regarded the younger man with a look of the most 
anxious scrutiny. Latimer did not regard this. Their hands were raised 



against him as far as he could understand, and he broke forth again 
proudly, and with a defiant indignation: 

“What right have you to judge me?” he began; “what do you know of what 
I have suffered, and endured, and overcome? How can you know what I have 
had to give up and put away from me? It's easy enough for you to draw 
your skirts around you, but what can a woman bred as you have been bred 
know of what I've had to fight against and keep under and cut away? It 
was an easy, beautiful idyl to you; your love came to you only when it 
should have come, and for a man who was good and worthy, and distinctly 
eligible—I don’t mean that; forgive me, Ellen, but you drive me beside 
myself. But he is good and he believes himself worthy, and I say that 
myself before you both. But I am only worthy and only good because of 
that other love that I put away when it became a crime, when it became 
impossible. Do you know what it cost me? Do you know what it meant to 
me, and what I went through, and how I suffered? Do you know who this 
other woman is whom you are insulting with your doubts and guesses in 
the dark? Can't you spare her? Am I not enough? Perhaps it was easy 
for her, too; perhaps her silence cost her nothing; perhaps she did not 
suffer and has nothing but happiness and content to look forward to for 
the rest of her life; and I tell you that it is because we did put 
it away, and kill it, and not give way to it that I am whatever I am 
to-day; whatever good there is in me is due to that temptation and 
to the fact that I beat it and overcame it and kept myself honest and 
clean. And when I met you and learned to know you I believed in my heart 
that God had sent you to me that I might know what it was to love a 
woman whom I could marry and who could be my wife; that you were the 
reward for my having overcome temptation and the sign that I had done 
well. And now you throw me over and put me aside as though I were 
something low and unworthy, because of this temptation, because of this 
very thing that has made me know myself and my own strength and that has 
kept me up for you.” 

As the young man had been speaking, the bishop's eyes had never left 
his face, and as he finished, the face of the priest grew clearer and 
decided, and calmly exultant. And as Latimer ceased he bent his head 
above his daughter's, and said in a voice that seemed to speak with more 
than human inspiration. “My child,” he said, “if God had given me a son 
I should have been proud if he could have spoken as this young man has 
done.” 

But the woman only said, “Let him go to her.” 

“Ellen, oh, Ellen!” cried the father. 

He drew back from the girl in his arms and looked anxiously and 
feelingly at her lover. “How could you, Ellen,” he said, “how could 
you?” He was watching the young man's face with eyes full of sympathy 
and concern. “How little you know him,” he said, “how little you 



understand. He will not do that,” he added quickly, but looking 
questioningly at Latimer and speaking in a tone almost of command. “He 
will not undo all that he has done; I know him better than that.” But 
Latimer made no answer, and for a moment the two men stood watching each 
other and questioning each other with their eyes. Then Latimer turned, 
and without again so much as glancing at the girl walked steadily to the 
door and left the room. He passed on slowly down the stairs and out into 
the night, and paused upon the top of the steps leading to the street. 

Below him lay the avenue with its double line of lights stretching off 
in two long perspectives. The lamps of hundreds of cabs and carriages 
flashed as they advanced toward him and shone for a moment at the 
turnings of the cross-streets, and from either side came the ceaseless 
rush and murmur, and over all hung the strange mystery that covers a 
great city at night. Latimer's rooms lay to the south, but he stood 
looking toward a spot to the north with a reckless, harassed look in his 
face that had not been there for many months. He stood so for a minute, 
and then gave a short shrug of disgust at his momentary doubt and ran 
quickly down the steps. “No,” he said, “if it were for a month, yes; but 
it is to be for many years, many more long years.” And turning his back 
resolutely to the north he went slowly home. 


DE AMICITIA 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Orientations, by William Somerset Maugham 


I 

They were walking home from the theatre. 

'Well, Mr White,' said Valentia, 'I think it was just fine.' 

'It was magnificent!' replied Mr White. 

And they were separated for a moment by the crowd, streaming up from the 
Frangais towards the Opera and the Boulevards. 

'I think, if you don't mind,' she said, 'I'll take your arm, so that we 
shouldn't get lost.' 


He gave her his arm, and they walked through the Louvre and over the 





river on their way to the Latin Quarter. 

Valentia was an art student and Ferdinand White was a poet. Ferdinand 
considered Valentia the only woman who had ever been able to paint, and 
Valentia told Ferdinand that he was the only man she had met who knew 
anything about Art without being himself an artist. On her arrival in 
Paris, a year before, she had immediately inscribed herself, at the 
offices of the New York Herald_, Valentia Stewart, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
U.S.A. She settled down in a respectable _pension_, and within a week 
was painting vigorously. Ferdinand White arrived from Oxford at about 
the same time, hired a dirty room in a shabby hotel, ate his meals at 
cheap restaurants in the Boulevard St Michel, read Stephen Mallarme, and 
flattered himself that he was leading ’ la vie de Boheme.' 

After two months, the Fates brought the pair together, and Ferdinand 
began to take his meals at Valentia's _pension_. They went to the 
museums together; and in the Sculpture Gallery at the Louvre, Ferdinand 
would discourse on ancient Greece in general and on Plato in particular, 
while among the pictures Valentia would lecture on tones and values and 
chiaroscuro. Ferdinand renounced Ruskin and all his works; Valentia read 
the Symposium. Frequently in the evening they went to the theatre; 
sometimes to the Frangais, but more often to the Odeon; and after the 
performance they would discuss the play, its art, its technique—above 
all, its ethics. Ferdinand explained the piece he had in contemplation, 
and Valentia talked of the picture she meant to paint for next year's 
Salon; and the lady told her friends that her companion was the 
cleverest man she had met in her life, while he told his that she was 
the only really sympathetic and intelligent girl he had ever known. Thus 
were united in bonds of amity, Great Britain on the one side and the 
United States of America and Ireland on the other. 

But when Ferdinand spoke of Valentia to the few Frenchmen he knew, they 
asked him,— 

'But this Miss Stewart—is she pretty?' 

'Certainly—in her American way; a long face, with the hair parted in 
the middle and hanging over the nape of the neck. Her mouth is quite 
classic.' 

'And have you never kissed the classic mouth?' 

'I? Never!' 

'Has she a good figure?' 

'Admirable!' 


'And yet—Oh, you English!’ And they smiled and shrugged their shoulders 



as they said, 'How English!' 


'But, my good fellow,' cried Ferdinand, in execrable French, 'you don't 
understand. We are friends, the best of friends.’ 

They shrugged their shoulders more despairingly than ever. 


II 

They stood on the bridge and looked at the water and the dark masses of 
the houses on the Fatin side, with the twin towers of Notre Dame rising 
dimly behind them. Ferdinand thought of the Thames at night, with the 
barges gliding slowly down, and the twinkling of the lights along the 
Embankment. 

'It must be a little like that in Holland,' she said, 'but without the 
lights and with greater stillness.' 

'When do you start?' 

She had been making preparations for spending the summer in a little 
village near Amsterdam, to paint. 

'I can't go now,' cried Valentia. 'Corrie Sayles is going home, and 
there's no one else I can go with. And I can't go alone. Where are you 
going?' 

'I? I have no plans.... I never make plans.' 

They paused, looking at the reflections in the water. Then she said,— 

'I don't see why you shouldn't come to Holland with me!' 

He did not know what to think; he knew she had been reading the 
Symposium. 

'After all,' she said, 'there's no reason why one shouldn't go away with 
a man as well as with a woman.’ 

His French friends would have suggested that there were many reasons why 
one should go away with a woman rather than a man; but, like his 
companion, Ferdinand looked at it in the light of pure friendship. 

'When one comes to think of it, I really don't see why we shouldn't. And 
the mere fact of staying at the same hotel can make no difference to 
either of us. We shall both have our work—you your painting, and I my 
play.' 



As they considered it, the idea was distinctly pleasing; they wondered 
that it had not occurred to them before. Sauntering homewards, they 
discussed the details, and in half an hour had decided on the plan of 
their journey, the date and the train. 

Next day Valentia went to say good-bye to the old French painter whom 
all the American girls called Popper. She found him in a capacious 
dressing-gown, smoking cigarettes. 

'Well, my dear,' he said, 'what news?' 

'I'm going to Holland to paint windmills.' 

'A very laudable ambition. With your mother?' 

'My good Popper, my mother's in Cincinnati. I'm going with Mr White.' 

'With Mr White?' He raised his eyebrows. 'You are very frank about it.' 

'Why—what do you mean?' 

He put on his glasses and looked at her carefully. 

'Does it not seem to you a rather—curious thing for a young girl of 
your age to go away with a young man of the age of Mr Ferdinand White?' 

'Good gracious me! One would think I was doing something that had never 
been done before!' 

'Oh, many a young man has gone travelling with a young woman, but they 
generally start by a night train, and arrive at the station in different 
cabs.' 

'But surely, Popper, you don't mean to insinuate—Mr White and I are 
going to Holland as friends.’ 

'Friends!' 

He looked at her more curiously than ever. 

'One can have a man friend as well as a girl friend,' she continued. 

'And I don’t see why he shouldn't be just as good a friend.’ 

'The danger is that he become too good.' 

'You misunderstand me entirely, Popper; we are friends, and nothing but 
friends.' 


'You are entirely off your head, my child.’ 



'Ah! you're a Frenchman, you can’t understand these things. We are 
different.' 

'I imagine that you are human beings, even though England and America 
respectively had the intense good fortune of seeing your birth.' 

'We're human beings—and more than that, we're nineteenth century human 
beings. Love is not everything. It is a part of one—perhaps the lower 
part—an accessory to man's life, needful for the continuation of the 
species.' 

'You use such difficult words, my dear.' 

'There is something higher and nobler and purer than love—there is 
friendship. Ferdinand White is my friend. I have the amplest confidence 
in him. I am certain that no unclean thought has ever entered his head.' 

She spoke quite heatedly, and as she flushed up, the old painter thought 
her astonishingly handsome. Then she added as an afterthought,— 

'We despise passion. Passion is ugly; it is grotesque.' 

The painter stroked his imperial and faintly smiled. 

'My child, you must permit me to tell you that you are foolish. Passion 
is the most lovely thing in the world; without it we should not paint 
beautiful pictures. It is passion that makes a woman of a society lady; 
it is passion that makes a man even of—an art critic.' 

'We do not want it,' she said. 'We worship Venus Urania. We are all 
spirit and soul.' 

'You have been reading Plato; soon you will read Zola.' 

He smiled again, and lit another cigarette. 

'Do you disapprove of my going?' she asked after a little silence. 

He paused and looked at her. Then he shrugged his shoulders. 

'On the contrary, I approve. It is foolish, but that is no reason why 
you should not do it. After all, folly is the great attribute of man. No 
judge is as grave as an owl; no soldier fighting for his country flies 
as rapidly as the hare. You may be strong, but you are not so strong as 
a horse; you may be gluttonous, but you cannot eat like a 
boa-constrictor. But there is no beast that can be as foolish as man. 

And since one should always do what one can do best—be foolish. Strive 
for folly above all things. Let the height of your ambition be the 



pointed cap with the golden bells. So, bon voyage!_ I will come and see 
you off to-morrow.' 

The painter arrived at the station with a box of sweets, which he handed 
to Valentia with a smile. He shook Ferdinand's hand warmly and muttered 
under his breath,— 

'Silly fool! he's thinking of friendship, too!' 

Then, as the train steamed out, he waved his hand and cried,— 

'Be foolish! Be foolish!’ 

He walked slowly out of the station, and sat down at a _cafe_. He lit a 
cigarette, and, sipping his absinthe, said,— 

'Imbeciles!' 


Ill 

They arrived at Amsterdam in the evening, and, after dinner, gathered 
together their belongings and crossed the Ij as the moon shone over the 
waters; then they got into the little steam tram and started for 
Monnickendam. They stood side by side on the platform of the carriage 
and watched the broad meadows bathed in moonlight, the formless shapes 
of the cattle lying on the grass, and the black outlines of the mills; 
they passed by a long, sleeping canal, and they stopped at little, 
silent villages. At last they entered the dead town, and the tram put 
them down at the hotel door. 

Next morning, when she was half dressed, Valentia threw open the window 
of her room, and looked out into the garden. Ferdinand was walking 
about, dressed as befitted the place and season—in flannels—with a 
huge white hat on his head. She could not help thinking him very 
handsome—and she took off the blue skirt she had intended to work in, 
and put on a dress of muslin all bespattered with coloured flowers, and 
she took in her hand a flat straw hat with red ribbons. 

'You look like a Dresden shepherdess,' he said, as they met. 

They had breakfast in the garden beneath the trees; and as she poured 
out his tea, she laughed, and with the American accent which he was 
beginning to think made English so harmonious, said,— 

'I reckon this about takes the shine out of Paris.' 


They had agreed to start work at once, losing no time, for they wanted 
to have a lot to show on their return to France, that their scheme might 



justify itself. Ferdinand wished to accompany Valentia on her search for 
the picturesque, but she would not let him; so, after breakfast, he sat 
himself down in the summer-house, and spread out all round him his nice 
white paper, lit his pipe, cut his quills, and proceeded to the 
evolution of a masterpiece. Valentia tied the red strings of her 
sun-bonnet under her chin, selected a sketchbook, and sallied forth. 

At luncheon they met, and Valentia told of a little bit of canal, with 
an old windmill on one side of it, which she had decided to paint, while 
Ferdinand announced that he had settled on the names of his dramatis 
persona^. In the afternoon they returned to their work, and at night, 
tired with the previous day's travelling, went to bed soon after dinner. 

So passed the second day; and the third day, and the fourth; till the 
end of the week came, and they had worked diligently. They were both of 
them rather surprised at the ease with which they became accustomed to 
their life. 

'How absurd all this fuss is,' said Valentia, 'that people make about 
the differences of the sexes! I am sure it is only habit.' 

'We have ourselves to prove that there is nothing in it,' he replied. 

'You know, it is an interesting experiment that we are making.' 

She had not looked at it in that light before. 

'Perhaps it is. We may be the fore-runners of a new era.' 

'The Edisons of a new communion!' 

'I shall write and tell Monsieur Rollo all about it.' 

In the course of the letter, she said,— 

' Sex is a morbid instinct. Out here, in the calmness of the canal 
and the broad meadows, it never enters one's head. I do not think 
of Ferdinand as a man—_' 

She looked up at him as she wrote the words. He was reading a book and 
she saw him in profile, with the head bent down. Through the leaves the 
sun lit up his face with a soft light that was almost green, and it 
occurred to her that it would be interesting to paint him. 

' I do not think of Ferdinand as a man; to me he is a companion. He 
has a wider experience than a woman, and he talks of different 
things. Otherwise I see no difference. On his part, the idea of my 
sex never occurs to him, and far from being annoyed as an ordinary 
woman might be, I am proud of it. It shows me that, when I chose a 
companion, I chose well. To him I am not a woman; I am a man._' 



And she finished with a repetition of Ferdinand's remark,— 
'We are the Edisons of a new communion!' 


When Valentia began to paint her companion's portrait, they were 
naturally much more together. And they never grew tired of sitting in 
the pleasant garden under the trees, while she worked at her canvas and 
green shadows fell on the profile of Ferdinand White. They talked of 
many things. After a while they became less reserved about their private 
concerns. Valentia told Ferdinand about her home in Ohio, and about her 
people; and Ferdinand spoke of the country parsonage in which he had 
spent his childhood, and the public school, and lastly of Oxford and the 
strange, happy days when he had learnt to read Plato and Walter 
Pater.... 

At last Valentia threw aside her brushes and leant back with a sigh. 

'It is finished!' 

Ferdinand rose and stretched himself, and went to look at his portrait. 

He stood before it for a while, and then he placed his hand on 
Valentia's shoulder. 

'You are a genius, Miss Stewart.' 

She looked up at him. 

'Ah, Mr White, I was inspired by you. It is more your work than mine.' 


IV 

In the evening they went out for a stroll. They wandered through the 
silent street; in the darkness they lost the quaintness of the red brick 
houses, contrasting with the bright yellow of the paving, but it was 
even quieter than by day. The street was very broad, and it wound about 
from east to west and from west to east, and at last it took them to the 
tiny harbour. Two fishing smacks were basking on the water, moored to 
the side, and the Zuyder Zee was covered with the innumerable 
reflections of the stars. On one of the boats a man was sitting at the 
prow, fishing, and now and then, through the darkness, one saw the red 
glow of his pipe; by his side, huddled up on a sail, lay a sleeping boy. 
The other boat seemed deserted. Ferdinand and Valentia stood for a long 
time watching the fisher, and he was so still that they wondered whether 
he too were sleeping. They looked across the sea, and in the distance 
saw the dim lights of Marken, the island of fishers. They wandered on 
again through the street, and now the lights in the windows were 
extinguished one by one, and sleep came over the town; and the 



quietness was even greater than before. They walked on, and their 
footsteps made no sound. They felt themselves alone in the dead city, 
and they did not speak. 

At length they came to a canal gliding towards the sea; they followed it 
inland, and here the darkness was equal to the silence. Great trees that 
had been planted when William of Orange was king in England threw their 
shade over the water, shutting out the stars. They wandered along on the 
soft earth, they could not hear themselves walk—and they did not speak. 

They came to a bridge over the canal and stood on it, looking at the 
water and the trees above them, and the water and the trees below 
them—and they did not speak. 

Then out of the darkness came another darkness, and gradually loomed 
forth the heaviness of a barge. Noiselessly it glided down the stream, 
very slowly; at the end of it a boy stood at the tiller, steering; and 
it passed beneath them and beyond, till it lost itself in the night, and 
again they were alone. 

They stood side by side, leaning against the parapet, looking down at 
the water.... And from the water rose up Love, and Love fluttered down 
from the trees, and Love was borne along upon the night air. Ferdinand 
did not know what was happening to him; he felt Valentia by his side, 
and he drew closer to her, till her dress touched his legs and the silk 
of her sleeve rubbed against his arm. It was so dark that he could not 
see her face; he wondered of what she was thinking. She made a little 
movement and to him came a faint wave of the scent she wore. Presently 
two forms passed by on the bank and they saw a lover with his arm round 
a girl's waist, and then they too were hidden in the darkness. Ferdinand 
trembled as he spoke. 

'Only Love is waking!' 

'And we!' she said. 


'And—you!' 


He wondered why she said nothing. Did she understand? He put his hand on 
her arm. 

'Valentia!' 

He had never called her by her Christian name before. She turned her 
face towards him. 


'What do you mean?' 

'Oh, Valentia, I love you! I can't help it.' 



A sob burst from her. 


'Didn't you understand,’ he said, 'all those hours that I sat for you 
while you painted, and these long nights in which we wandered by the 
water?' 

'I thought you were my friend.’ 

'I thought so too. When I sat before you and watched you paint, and 
looked at your beautiful hair and your eyes, I thought I was your 
friend. And I looked at the lines of your body beneath your dress. And 
when it pleased me to carry your easel and walk with you, I thought it 
was friendship. Only to-night I know I am in love. Oh, Valentia, I am so 
glad!’ 

She could not keep back her tears. Her bosom heaved, and she wept. 

'You are a woman,' he said. 'Did you not see?' 

'I am so sorry,' she said, her voice all broken. 'I thought we were such 
good friends. I was so happy. And now you have spoilt it all.' 

'Valentia, I love you.' 

'I thought our friendship was so good and pure. And I felt so strong in 
it. It seemed to me so beautiful.' 

'Did you think I was less a man than the fisherman you see walking 
beneath the trees at night?' 

'It is all over now,' she sighed. 

'What do you mean?' 

'I can't stay here with you alone.' 

'You're not going away?' 

'Before, there was no harm in our being together at the hotel; but 
now—’ 

'Oh, Valentia, don't leave me. I can't—I can't live without you.' 

She heard the unhappiness in his voice. She turned to him again and laid 
her two hands on his shoulders. 

'Why can't you forget it all, and let us be good friends again? Forget 
that you are a man. A woman can remain with a man for ever, and always 



be content to walk and read and talk with him, and never think of 
anything else. Can you forget it, Ferdinand? You will make me so happy.' 

Fie did not answer, and for a long time they stood on the bridge in 
silence. At last he sighed—a heartbroken sigh. 

'Perhaps you're right. It may be better to pretend that we are friends. 

If you like, we will forget all this.' 

Her heart was too full; she could not answer; but she held out her hands 
to him. He took them in his own, and, bending down, kissed them. 

Then they walked home, side by side, without speaking. 


Next morning Valentia received M. Rollo's answer to her letter. He 

apologised for his delay in answering. 

' You are a philosopher ,' he said—she could see the little 
snigger with which he had written the words—' You are a 
philosopher, and I was afraid lest my reply should disturb the 
course of your reflections on friendship. I confess that I did not 
entirely understand your letter, but I gathered that the sentiments 
were correct, and it gave me great pleasure to know that your 
experiment has had such excellent results. I gather that you have 
not yet discovered that there is more than a verbal connection 
between Friendship and Love._' 

The reference is to the French equivalents of those states of mind. 

' But to speak seriously, dear child. You are young and beautiful 
now, but not so very many years shall pass before your lovely skin 
becomes coarse and muddy, and your teeth yellow, and the wrinkles 
appear about your mouth and eyes. You have not so very many years 
before you in which to collect sensations, and the recollection of 
one's loves is, perhaps, the greatest pleasure left to one's old 
age. To be virtuous, my dear, is admirable, but there are so many 
interpretations of virtue. For myself, I can say that I have never 
regretted the temptations to which I succumbed, but often the 
temptations I have resisted. Therefore, love, love, love! And 
remember that if love at sixty in a man is sometimes pathetic, in a 
woman at forty it is always ridiculous. Therefore, take your youth 
in both hands and say to yourself, "Life is short, but let me live 
before I die!" ' 


She did not show the letter to Ferdinand. 



Next day it rained. Valentia retired to a room at the top of the house 
and began to paint, but the incessant patter on the roof got on her 
nerves; the painting bored her, and she threw aside the brushes in 
disgust. She came downstairs and found Ferdinand in the dining-room, 
standing at the window looking at the rain. It came down in one 
continual steady pour, and the water ran off the raised brickwork of the 
middle of the street to the gutters by the side, running along in a 
swift and murky rivulet. The red brick of the opposite house looked cold 
and cheerless in the wet.... Fie did not turn or speak to her as she came 
in. She remarked that it did not look like leaving off. He made no 
answer. She drew a chair to the second window and tried to read, but she 
could not understand what she was reading. And she looked out at the 
pouring rain and the red brick house opposite. She wondered why he had 
not answered. 

The innkeeper brought them their luncheon. Ferdinand took no notice of 
the preparations. 

'Will you come to luncheon, Mr White?' she said to him. 'It is quite 
ready.' 

'I beg your pardon,' he said gravely, as he took his seat. 

He looked at her quickly, and then immediately dropping his eyes, began 
eating. She wished he would not look so sad; she was very sorry for him. 

She made an observation and he appeared to rouse himself. He replied 
and they began talking, very calmly and coldly, as if they had not known 
one another five minutes. They talked of Art with the biggest of A's, 
and they compared Dutch painting with Italian; they spoke of Rembrandt 
and his life. 

'Rembrandt had passion,' said Ferdinand, bitterly, 'and therefore he was 
unhappy. It is only the sexless, passionless creature, the block of ice, 
that can be happy in this world.' 

She blushed and did not answer. 

The afternoon Valentia spent in her room, pretending to write letters, 
and she wondered whether Ferdinand was wishing her downstairs. 

At dinner they sought refuge in abstractions. They talked of dykes and 
windmills and cigars, the history of Holland and its constitution, the 
constitution of the United States and the edifying spectacle of the 
politics of that blessed country. They talked of political economy and 
pessimism and cattle rearing, the state of agriculture in England, the 
foreign policy of the day, Anarchism, the President of the French 



Republic. They would have talked of bi-metallism if they could. People 
hearing them would have thought them very learned and extraordinarily 
staid. 


At last they separated, and as she undressed Valentia told herself that 
Ferdinand had kept his promise. Everything was just as it had been 
before, and the only change was that he used her Christian name. And she 
rather liked him to call her Valentia. 

But next day Ferdinand did not seem able to command him s elf. When 
Valentia addressed him, he answered in monosyllables, with eyes averted; 
but when she had her back turned, she felt that he was looking at her. 

After breakfast she went away painting haystacks, and was late for 
luncheon. 

She apologised. 

'It is of no consequence,’ he said, keeping his eyes on the ground. And 
those were the only words he spoke to her during the remainder of the 
day. Once, when he was looking at her surreptitiously, and she suddenly 
turned round, their eyes met, and for a moment he gazed straight at her, 
then walked away. She wished he would not look so sad. As she was going 
to bed, she held out her hand to him to say good-night, and she 
added,— 


'I don't want to make you unhappy, Mr White. I'm very sorry.' 

'It's not your fault,' he said. 'You can't help it, if you're a stock 
and a stone.' 

He went away without taking the proffered hand. Valentia cried that 
night. 

In the morning she found a note outside her door:— 

' Pardon me if I was rude, but I was not master of myself. I am 
going to Volendam; I hate Monnickendam.’ 


VI 

Ferdinand arrived at Volendam. It was a fishing village, only three 

miles across country from Monnickendam, but the route, by steam tram and 

canal, was so circuitous, that, with luggage, it took one two hours to 

get from place to place. He had walked over there with Valentia, and it 

had almost tempted them to desert Monnickendam. Ferdinand took a room at 

the hotel and walked out, trying to distract himself. The village 

consisted of a couple of score of houses, built round a semi-circular 

dyke against the sea, and in the semi-circle lay the fleet of fishing 



boats. Men and women were sitting at their doors mending nets. He looked 
at the fishermen, great, sturdy fellows, with rough, weather-beaten 
faces, huge earrings dangling from their ears. He took note of their 
quaint costume—black stockings and breeches, the latter more baggy than 
a Turk's, and the crushed strawberry of their high jackets, cut close to 
the body. He remembered how he had looked at them with Valentia, and the 
group of boys and men that she had sketched. He remembered how they 
walked along, peeping into the houses, where everything was spick and 
span, as only a Dutch cottage can be, with old Delft plates hanging on 
the walls, and pots and pans of polished brass. And he looked over the 
sea to the island of Marken, with its masts crowded together, like a 
forest without leaf or branch. Coming to the end of the little town he 
saw the church of Monnickendam, the red steeple half-hidden by the 
trees. He wondered where Valentia was—what she was doing. 

But he turned back resolutely, and, going to his room, opened his books 
and began reading. He rubbed his eyes and frowned, in order to fix his 
attention, but the book said nothing but Valentia. At last he threw it 
aside and took his Plato and his dictionary, commencing to translate a 
difficult passage, word for word. But whenever he looked up a word he 
could only see Valentia, and he could not make head or tail of the 
Greek. He threw it aside also, and set out walking. He walked as hard as 
he could—away from Monnickendam. 

The second day was not quite so difficult, and he read till his mind was 
dazed, and then he wrote letters home and told them he was enjoying 
himself tremendously, and he walked till he felt his legs dropping off. 

Next morning it occurred to him that Valentia might have written. 
Trembling with excitement, he watched the postman coming down the 
street—but he had no letter for Ferdinand. There would be no more post 
that day. 

But the next day Ferdinand felt sure there would be a letter for him; 
the postman passed by the hotel door without stopping. Ferdinand thought 
he should go mad. All day he walked up and down his room, thinking only 
of Valentia. Why did she not write? 

The night fell and he could see from his window the moon shining over 
the clump of trees about Monnickendam church—he could stand it no 
longer. He put on his hat and walked across country; the three miles 
were endless; the church and the trees seemed to grow no nearer, and at 
last, when he thought himself close, he found he had a bay to walk 
round, and it appeared further away than ever. 

He came to the mouth of the canal along which he and Valentia had so 
often walked. He looked about, but he could see no one. His heart beat 
as he approached the little bridge, but Valentia was not there. Of 
course she would not come out alone. He ran to the hotel and asked for 



her. They told him she was not in. He walked through the town; not a 
soul was to be seen. He came to the church; he walked round, and 
then—right at the edge of the trees—he saw a figure sitting on a 
bench. 

She was dressed in the same flowered dress which she had worn when he 
likened her to a Dresden shepherdess; she was looking towards Volendam. 

He went up to her silently. She sprang up with a little shriek. 

'Ferdinand!' 

'Oh, Valentia, I cannot help it. I could not remain away any longer. I 
could do nothing but think of you all day, all night. If you knew how I 
loved you! Oh, Valentia, have pity on me! I cannot be your friend. It's 
all nonsense about friendship; I hate it. I can only love you. I love 
you with all my heart and soul, Valentia.' 

She was frightened. 

'Oh! how can you stand there so coldly and watch my agony? Don't you 
see? How can you be so cold?' 

'I am not cold, Ferdinand,' she said, trembling. 'Do you think I have 
been happy while you were away?' 

'Valentia!' 

'I thought of you, too, Ferdinand, all day, all night. And I longed for 
you to come back. I did not know till you went that—I loved you.' 

'Oh, Valentia!' 

He took her in his arms and pressed her passionately to him. 

'No, for God's sake!' 

She tore herself away. But again he took her in his arms, and this time 
he kissed her on the mouth. She tried to turn her face away. 

'I shall kill myself, Ferdinand!' 

'What do you mean?' 

'In those long hours that I sat here looking towards you, I felt I loved 
you—I loved you as passionately as you said you loved me. But if you 
came back, and—anything happened—I swore that I would throw myself in 



the canal. 


He looked at her. 

'I could not—live afterwards,' she said hoarsely. 'It would be too 
horrible. I should be—oh, I can't think of it!' 

He took her in his arms again and kissed her. 

'Have mercy on me!' she cried. 

'You love me, Valentia.' 

'Oh, it is nothing to you. Afterwards you will be just the same as 
before. Why cannot men love peacefully like women? I should be so happy 
to remain always as we are now, and never change. I tell you I shall 
kill myself.' 

'I will do as you do, Valentia.' 


'You?' 


'If anything happens, Valentia,' he said gravely, 'we will go down to 
the canal together.' 

She was horrified at the idea; but it fascinated her. 

'I should like to die in your arms,' she said. 

For the second time he bent down and took her hands and kissed them. 
Then she went alone into the silent church, and prayed. 


VII 

They went home. Ferdinand was so pleased to be at the hotel again, near 
her. His bed seemed so comfortable; he was so happy, and he slept, 
dreaming of Valentia. 

The following night they went for their walk, arm in arm; and they came 
to the canal. From the bridge they looked at the water. It was very 
dark; they could not hear it flow. No stars were reflected in it, and 
the trees by its side made the depth seem endless. Valentia shuddered. 
Perhaps in a little while their bodies would be lying deep down in the 
water. And they would be in one another's arms, and they would never be 
separated. Oh, what a price it was to pay! She looked tearfully at 
Ferdinand, but he was looking down at the darkness beneath them, and he 
was intensely grave. 



And they wandered there by day and looked at the black reflection of the 
trees. And in the heat it seemed so cool and restful.... 


They abandoned their work. What did pictures and books matter now? They 
sauntered about the meadows, along shady roads; they watched the black 
and white cows sleepily browsing, sometimes coming to the water's edge 
to drink, and looking at themselves, amazed. They saw the huge-limbed 
milkmaids come along with their little stools and their pails, deftly 
tying the cow's hind legs that it might not kick. And the steaming milk 
frothed into the pails and was poured into huge barrels, and as each cow 
was freed, she shook herself a little and recommenced to browse. 

And they loved their life as they had never loved it before. 

One evening they went again to the canal and looked at the water, but 
they seemed to have lost their emotions before it. They were no longer 
afraid. Ferdinand sat on the parapet and Valentia leaned against him. He 
bent his head so that his face might touch her hair. She looked at him 
and smiled, and she almost lifted her lips. He kissed them. 

'Do you love me, Ferdinand?' 

He gave the answer without words. 

Their faces were touching now, and he was holding her hands. They were 
both very happy. 

'You know, Ferdinand,' she whispered, 'we are very foolish.’ 

'I don't care.' 

'Monsieur Rollo said that folly was the chief attribute of man.’ 

'What did he say of love?' 

'I forget.' 

Then, after a pause, he whispered in her ear,— 

'I love you!' 

And she held up her lips to him again. 

'After all,' she said, 'we’re only human beings. We can’t help it. I 
think—' 


She hesitated; what she was going to say had something of the 
anti-climax in it. 



'I think—it would be very silly if—if we threw ourselves in the horrid 
canal.' 


'Valentia, do you mean—?' 

She smiled charmingly as she answered,— 

'What you will, Ferdinand.' 

Again he took both her hands, and, bending down, kissed them.... But 
this time she lifted him up to her and kissed him on the lips. 


VIII 

One night after dinner I told this story to my aunt. 

'But why on earth didn't they get married?' she asked, when I had 
finished. 

'Good Heavens!' I cried. 'It never occurred to me.' 

'Well, I think they ought,' she said. 

'Oh, I have no doubt they did. I expect they got on their bikes and rode 
off to the Consulate at Amsterdam there and then. I'm sure it would have 
been his first thought.' 

'Of course, some girls are very queer,' said my aunt. 


A MALAPROPOS PARENT. 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Sport Royal And Other Stories, by Anthony Hope 

Young Mr. Pippitt had a father somewhere in America. Everyone who knew 
young Mr. Pippitt knew that; for he had often spoken of his father, of 
the fortune he was making, and of the liberal presents he sent home. 

Then came a time when young Mr. Pippitt said less about his father and 
less about the presents. Thus it was that people had almost forgotten 
the existence of old Mr. Pippitt, when it was recalled to their memories 
in a very startling and tragical way. Old Mr. Pippitt had landed in 
England and was on his way to London, when he was killed in a great 
railway disaster. His name, discovered from a letter in his pocket, was 
published; and young Mr. Pippitt flew to the scene. The body was not 
mangled or disfigured, and after one moment of extreme agitation the 





bereaved son informed the official who had led him to where the dead man 
lay that it was indeed his father. His evidence before the coroner put 
the matter beyond doubt. Mr. Pippitt buried his father, assumed deep 
mourning, and wrote to the company's solicitors. Repugnant as it was to 
him to appear to make money out of the unhappy occurrence, the loss of 
a rich and liberal parent was a matter which no struggling young man 
could, injustice to himself, submit to without compensation. 

Railway companies, having an extensive experience of humanity, are 
prone to skepticism; and very many inquiries were made as to the life, 
doings, profession, and profits of old Mr. Pippitt, and especially as 
to his alleged remittances to his son. That gentleman stood the fire 
of questions very successfully; he had letters from his father up to 
within six months of the accident, and he proved the receipt of very 
considerable yearly sums, in each of the four years during which his 
father had been absent. In face of this evidence, the matter in issue 
reduced itself to a difference of opinion between the company and 
young Mr. Pippitt: first, as to the probability of old Mr. Pippitt 
continuing to make money; secondly, as to the probability of his 
continuing to share what he made with his son. More concretely still, 
the company, without prejudice, offered two thousand pounds, and Mr. 
Pippitt, without prejudice, asked seven thousand; whereupon the case 
was entered for trial. 

Mr. Naylor, the company's counsel, declared that young Mr. Pippitt was 
one of the best witnesses he had ever seen. His demeanor was excellent, 
his facts irrefragable, his memory neither unnaturally bad nor 
suspiciously good. The last letter he produced from his father inclosed 
a draft for three hundred pounds, and announced the writer's return on 
a business visit by the next mail but one. By that mail, a gentleman of 
the name of Pippitt had crossed the ocean, and had, presumably, taken 
the train on landing, and met his death in the accident. Mr. Naylor 
felt his case was so bad that he almost charged young Mr. Pippitt with 
direct perjury, and twisted up a note to Mr. Budge, who was on the other 
side, offering four thousand pounds and costs. Mr. Budge answered that 
he must consult his client, and that he would wait till the end of the 
plaintiffs evidence. Mr. Naylor nodded, and redoubled his insinuations 
of an unscrupulous conspiracy. 

Mr. Budge rose to re-examine with a smile on his face. Mr. Pippitt said 
he had no reason to anticipate a falling-off in his father's business; 
it was well established: nor in his father's liberality; his father had 
always led him to suppose that he would provide for him. Yes, there was 
a strong—yes, a very strong, affection between them. Here Mr. Pippitt's 
voice faltered; the judge nodded sympathetically; and the foreman of 
the jury wrote "£5,000?" on a slip of paper and passed it round the box. 

That artistic falter produced another effect also. The gangways of the 
court were crowded with the usual throng of idle folk, assembled to hear 



Mr. Naylor's cross-examination; and as the plaintiff bore witness to the 
bonds of love which bound him to his father there came from the recesses 
of the crowd a voice, which said: 

"That there is! Let me through! Who's saying my boy doesn't love his old 
father?" 

The group of people parted; and an elderly man came to the front, 
advancing in an uncertain, apologetic manner. 

"Silence! silence!" cried the usher, a world of pained indignation in 
his accents. 

"You mustn't disturb the court, sir!" thundered the judge. 

"I came to speak a word for Joe. I was passing, and dropped in, and, 
seeing Joe, I made bold to speak. He's been a good son, has Joe." 

The judge looked appealingly at counsel. 

"Who is Joe, and who is this person?" And getting no answer, he turned 
to the plaintiff. Young Mr. Pippitt met his eye with an uneasy smile. 

"I haven't the least idea, my lord," he said. 

The judge looked at the writ. 

"Your name is Joseph?" he asked. 

"No, it—yes—that is, certainly, my lord." 

"You don't seem very sure, sir," remarked the judge; and he added, 
addressing the intruder, "Who are you, sir?" 

The old man seemed in a nervous and broken-down condition; but he 
stammered out, "He's my son, my son, my lord." 

"It's a lie," cried young Mr. Pippitt. 

"Hold your tongue till you're asked to speak," said his lordship 
snappishly. "I want to hear what this man has to say." 

The old man had much to say: much of young Mr. Pippitt's virtue, 
industry, and much of his own fortunes, misfortunes, and wrongs. He 
usurped the functions of both lawyer and witness, and all the court 
listened to him. 


"I'm glad to be here, gentlemen," he said—"glad to be here. I thought 
I was never going to get out of that cell they put me in, not for long 



years. But here I am, Joe, thank God!" 

"Who put you in a cell?" asked the judge. 

"I'm telling you as fast as I can," answered the old man petulantly. 

"I'd just written to Joe to send him a bit of money and tell him 
to look out for me, when they brought a charge of fraud against 
me—against me, a respectable merchant. And I was tried: tried and 
found guilty—unjustly, my lord—and sentenced to five years. To think 
of it! They didn't know me out in Louisiana; no east-coast jury would 
have convicted." 

"Why didn't they know you?" 

"I wasn't going to have my name known. I called myself Brown; and they 
convicted me—as I wrote to you, Joe—for five years. But the Governor 
did his duty. He was a white man, the Governor. He let me out." 

"Why?" asked the judge curiously. 

"Was a white man to get live years for besting a nigger?" demanded the 
old man, with his first approach to vigor. "Not if the Governor knew it! 
Oh, he was a white man. So here I am, Joe—here I am, thank God!" 

The judge leaned forward and asked, "Have you any letters from the man 
you say is your son?" 

The old man pulled a dirty letter out of his pocket, and handed it up 
with a bewildered look. 

Young Mr. Pippitt still looked on with his fixed smile, while the judge 
read: 

"DEAR FATHER: 

"It's a bad job that you're nabbed. Five years is no joke. Why were 
you such a fool? You were right about the name. Keep it quite dark, 
for God's sake! I'll see what I can do. 

"Yours, 

"J. P. 

"Received your last all right." 


"Is that your handwriting?" the judge asked of the plaintiff; but young 
Mr. Pippitt swayed to and fro and fell in a faint in the witness-box. 
The judge turned to Mr. Budge. 



"Do you desire," he asked, "that this man should be sworn, and repeat 
his evidence on oath, so that you may cross-examine him?" 


Mr. Budge looked at his inanimate client, and answered, "I do not, my 
lord. I shall probably have your lordship's approval in withdrawing from 
the case?" 

While the judge directed the jury to return a verdict for the defendant, 
the old man had anxiously watched the usher, who was unloosing young Mr. 
Pippitf s neckcloth. When the plaintiff revived, the old man leaned over 
to Mr. Budge, and said, with a pleased smile, "Oh, he’ll be all right 
directly, won't he? I thought I could help a bit. I have helped a bit, 
haven't I?" 

"You have helped him to twelve months' hard labor," said Mr. Budge. 

But the old man did not understand what it all meant, till one day they 
took him to Kensal Green, and showed him a handsome tombstone. The 
inscription ran: 

"IN MEMORY OF JAMES PIPPITT." 

The old man read and laughed. 

"To think of that!" he said. "It beats everything!" 

He read on with a chuckle: 

"Erected by his sorrowing son, Joseph Pippitt. Born 13th December, 

1821. Died 5th February, 1891. 'I shall go to him, but he shall not 
return to me."' 

This prophecy might or might not be true of the person interred beneath 
the tombstone. On its unfortunate inapplicability to his father, and on 
the tainting of the fountain of Louisiana justice, young Mr. Pippitt 
enjoyed twelve months' quiet reflection. 


THE FISHERMAN OF PASS CHRISTIAN 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of The Goodness of St. Rocque and Other Stories, by 
Alice Dunbar 

The swift breezes on the beach at Pass Christian meet and conflict as 
though each strove for the mastery of the air. The land-breeze blows 
down through the pines, resinous, fragrant, cold, bringing breath-like 
memories of dim, dark woods shaded by myriad pine-needles. The breeze 





from the Gulf is warm and soft and languorous, blowing up from the 
south with its suggestion of tropical warmth and passion. It is strong 
and masterful, and tossed Annette's hair and whipped her skirts about 
her in bold disregard for the proprieties. 

Arm in arm with Philip, she was strolling slowly down the great pier 
which extends from the Mexican Gulf Hotel into the waters of the Sound. 
There was no moon to-night, but the sky glittered and scintillated with 
myriad stars, brighter than you can ever see farther North, and the 
great waves that the Gulf breeze tossed up in restless profusion 
gleamed with the white fire of phosphorescent flame. The wet sands on 
the beach glowed white fire; the posts of the pier where the waves had 
leapt and left a laughing kiss, the sides of the little boats and 
fish-cars tugging at their ropes, alike showed white and flaming, as 
though the sea and all it touched were afire. 

Annette and Philip paused midway the pier to watch two fishermen 
casting their nets. With heads bared to the breeze, they stood in 
clear silhouette against the white background of sea. 

"See how he uses his teeth," almost whispered Annette. 

Drawing himself up to his full height, with one end of the huge seine 
between his teeth, and the cord in his left hand, the taller fisherman 
of the two paused a half instant, his right arm extended, grasping the 
folds of the net. There was a swishing rush through the air, and it 
settled with a sort of sob as it cut the waters and struck a million 
sparkles of fire from the waves. Then, with backs bending under the 
strain, the two men swung on the cord, drawing in the net, laden with 
glittering restless fish, which were unceremoniously dumped on the 
boards to be put into the fish-car awaiting them. 

Philip laughingly picked up a soft, gleaming jelly-fish, and threatened 
to put it on Annette's neck. She screamed, ran, slipped on the wet 
boards, and in another instant would have fallen over into the water 
below. The tall fisherman caught her in his arms and set her on her 
feet. 

"Mademoiselle must be very careful," he said in the softest and most 
correct French. "The tide is in and the water very rough. It would be 
very difficult to swim out there to-night." 

Annette murmured confused thanks, which were supplemented by Philip's 
hearty tones. She was silent until they reached the pavilion at the 
end of the pier. The semi-darkness was unrelieved by lantern or light. 

The strong wind wafted the strains from a couple of mandolins, a 
guitar, and a tenor voice stationed in one corner to sundry engrossed 
couples in sundry other comers. Philip found an untenanted nook and 
they ensconced themselves therein. 



"Do you kn ow there's something mysterious about that fisherman?" said 
Annette, during a lull in the wind. 

"Because he did not let you go over?" inquired Philip. 

"No; he spoke correctly, and with the accent that goes only with an 
excellent education." 

Philip shrugged his shoulders. "That's nothing remarkable. If you 
stay about Pass Christian for any length of time, you'll find more 
things than perfect French and courtly grace among fishermen to 
surprise you. These are a wonderful people who live across the Lake." 

Annette was lolling in the hammock under the big catalpa-tree some days 
later, when the gate opened, and Natalie's big sun-bonnet appeared. 

Natalie herself was discovered blushing in its dainty depths. She was 
only a little Creole seaside girl, you must know, and very shy of the 
city demoiselles. Natalie's patois was quite as different from 
Annette's French as it was from the postmaster's English. 

"Mees Annette," she began, peony-hued all over at her own boldness, "we 
will have one lil' hay-ride this night, and a fish-fry at the end. 

Will you come?" 

Annette sprang to her feet in delight. "Will I come? Certainly. How 
delightful! You are so good to ask me. What shall—what time—" But 
Natalie's pink bonnet had fled precipitately down the shaded walk. 

Annette laughed joyously as Philip lounged down the gallery. 

"I frightened the child away," she told him. 

You've never been for a hay-ride and fish-fry on the shores of the 
Mississippi Sound, have you? When the summer boarders and the Northern 
visitors undertake to give one, it is a comparatively staid affair, 
where due regard is had for one's wearing apparel, and where there are 
servants to do the hardest work. Then it isn’t enjoyable at all. But 
when the natives, the boys and girls who live there, make up their 
minds to have fun, you may depend upon its being just the best kind. 

This time there were twenty boys and girls, a mamma or so, several 
papas, and a grizzled fisherman to restrain the ardor of the amateurs. 

The cart was vast and solid, and two comfortable, sleepy-looking mules 
constituted the drawing power. There were also tin horns, some 
guitars, an accordion, and a quartet of much praised voices. The hay 
in the bottom of the wagon was freely mixed with pine needles, whose 
prickiness through your hose was amply compensated for by its delicious 
fragrance. 



After a triumphantly noisy passage down the beach one comes to the 
stretch of heavy sand that lies between Pass Christian proper and 
Henderson's Point. This is a hard pull for the mules, and the more 
ambitious riders get out and walk. Then, after a final strain through 
the shifting sands, bravo! the shell road is reached, and one goes 
cheering through the pine-trees to Henderson's Point. 

If ever you go to Pass Christian, you must have a fish-fry at 
Henderson's Point. It is the pine-thicketed, white-beached peninsula 
jutting out from the land, with one side caressed by the waters of the 
Sound and the other purred over by the blue waves of the Bay of St. 

Louis. Here is the beginning of the great three-mile trestle bridge to 
the town of Bay St. Louis, and to-night from the beach could be seen 
the lights of the villas glittering across the Bay like myriads of 
unsleeping eyes. 

Here upon a firm stretch of white sand camped the merry-makers. Soon a 
great fire of driftwood and pine cones tossed its flames defiantly at a 
radiant moon in the sky, and the fishers were casting their nets in the 
sea. The more daring of the girls waded bare-legged in the water, 
holding pine-torches, spearing flounders and peering for soft-shell 
crabs. 

Annette had wandered farther in the shallow water than the rest. 

Suddenly she stumbled against a stone, the torch dropped and spluttered 
at her feet. With a little helpless cry she looked at the stretch of 
unfamiliar beach and water to find herself all alone. 

"Pardon me, mademoiselle," said a voice at her elbow; "you are in 
distress?" 

It was her fisherman, and with a scarce conscious sigh of relief, 

Annette put her hand into the outstretched one at her side. 

"I was looking for soft shells," she explained, "and lost the crowd, 
and now my torch is out." 

"Where is the crowd?" There was some amusement in the tone, and 
Annette glanced up quickly, prepared to be thoroughly indignant at this 
fisherman who dared make fun at her; but there was such a kindly look 
about his mouth that she was reassured and said meekly,— 

"At Henderson’s Point." 

"You have wandered a half-mile away," he mused, "and have nothing to 
show for your pains but very wet skirts. If mademoiselle will permit 
me, I will take her to her friends, but allow me to suggest that 
mademoiselle will leave the water and walk on the sands." 



"But I am barefoot," wailed Annette, "and I am afraid of the fiddlers." 

Fiddler crabs, you know, aren't pleasant things to be dangling around 
one's bare feet, and they are more numerous than sand fleas down at 
Flenderson's Point. 

"True," assented the fisherman; "then we shall have to wade back." 

The fishing was over when they rounded the point and came in sight of 
the cheery bonfire with its Rembrandt-like group, and the air was 
savoury with the smell of frying fish and crabs. The fisherman was not 
to be tempted by appeals to stay, but smilingly disappeared down the 
sands, the red glare of his torch making a glowing track in the water. 

"Ah, Mees Annette," whispered Natalie, between mouthfuls of a rich 
croaker, "you have found a beau in the water." 

"And the fisherman of the Pass, too," laughed her cousin Ida. 

Annette tossed her head, for Philip had growled audibly. 

"Do you know, Philip," cried Annette a few days after, rudely shaking 
him from his siesta on the gallery,—"do you know that I have found my 
fisherman's hut?" 

"Hum," was the only response. 

"Yes, and it's the quaintest, most delightful spot imaginable. Philip, 
do come with me and see it." 

"Hum." 

"Oh, Philip, you are so lazy; do come with me." 

"Yes, but, my dear Annette," protested Philip, "this is a warm day, and 
I am tired." 

Still, his curiosity being aroused, he went grumbling. It was not a 
very long drive, back from the beach across the railroad and through 
the pine forest to the bank of a dark, slow-flowing bayou. The 
fisherman's hut was small, two-roomed, whitewashed, pine-boarded, with 
the traditional mud chimney acting as a sort of support to one of its 
uneven sides. Within was a weird assortment of curios from every 
uncivilized part of the globe. Also were there fishing-tackle and guns 
in reckless profusion. The fisherman, in the kitchen of the 
mud-chimney, was sardonically waging war with a basket of little bayou 
crabs. 


Entrez, mademoiselle et monsieur," he said pleasantly, grabbing a 



vicious crab by its flippers, and smiling at its wild attempts to bite. 

"You see I am busy, but make yourself at home." 

"Well, how on earth—" began Philip. 

"Sh—sh—" whispered Annette. "I was driving out in the woods this 
morning, and stumbled on the hut. He asked me in, but I came right over 
after you." 

The fisherman, having succeeded in getting the last crab in the kettle 
of boiling water, came forward smiling and began to explain the curios. 

"Then you have not always lived at Pass Christian," said Philip. 

"Mais non, monsieur, I am spending a summer here." 

"And he spends his winters, doubtless, selling fish in the French 
market," spitefully soliloquised Philip. 

The fisherman was looking unutterable things into Annette's eyes, and, 
it seemed to Philip, taking an unconscionably long time explaining the 
use of an East Indian stiletto. 

"Oh, wouldn’t it be delightful!" came from Annette at last. 

"What?" asked Philip. 

"Why, Monsieur LeConte says he’ll take six of us out in his catboat 
tomorrow for a fishing-trip on the Gulf." 

"Hum," drily. 

"And I'll get Natalie and her cousins." 

"Yes," still more drily. 

Annette chattered on, entirely oblivious of the strainedness of the 
men's adieux, and still chattered as they drove through the pines. 

"I did not know that you were going to take fishermen and marchands 
into the bosom of your social set when you came here," growled Philip, 
at last. 

"But, Cousin Phil, can't you see he is a gentleman? The fact that he 
makes no excuses or protestations is a proof." 

"You are a fool," was the polite response. 

Still, at six o'clock next morning, there was a little crowd of seven 



upon the pier, laughing and chatting at the little "Virginie" dipping 
her bows in the water and flapping her sails in the brisk wind. 

Natalie's pink bonnet blushed in the early sunshine, and Natalie's 
mamma, comely and portly, did chaperonage duty. It was not long before 
the sails gave swell into the breeze and the little boat scurried to 
the Sound. Past the lighthouse on its gawky iron stalls, she flew, and 
now rounded the white sands of Cat Island. 

"Bravo, the Gulf!" sang a voice on the lookout. The little boat 
dipped, halted an instant, then rushed fast into the blue Gulf waters. 

"We will anchor here," said the host, "have luncheon, and fish." 

Philip could not exactly understand why the fisherman should sit so 
close to Annette and whisper so much into her ears. He chafed at her 
acting the part of hostess, and was possessed of a murderous desire to 
throw the pink sun-bonnet and its owner into the sea, when Natalie 
whispered audibly to one of her cousins that "Mees Annette act nice 
wit' her lovare." 

The sun was banking up flaming pillars of rose and gold in the west 
when the little "Virginie" rounded Cat Island on her way home, and the 
quick Southern twilight was fast dying into darkness when she was tied 
up to the pier and the merry-makers sprang off with baskets of fish. 
Annette had distinguished herself by catching one small shark, and had 
immediately ceased to fish and devoted her attention to her fisherman 
and his line. Philip had angled fiercely, landing trout, croakers, 
sheepshead, snappers in bewildering luck. He had broken each hopeless 
captive's neck savagely, as though they were personal enemies. He did 
not look happy as they landed, though paeans of praise were being sung 
in his honour. 

As the days passed on, "the fisherman of the Pass" began to dance 
attendance on Annette. What had seemed a joke became serious. Aunt 
Nina, urged by Philip, remonstrated, and even the mamma of the pink 
sunbonnet began to look grave. It was all very well for a city 
demoiselle to talk with a fisherman and accept favours at his hands, 
provided that the city demoiselle understood that a vast and bridgeless 
gulf stretched between her and the fisherman. 

But when the demoiselle forgot the gulf and the fisherman refused to 
recognise it, why, it was time to take matters in hand. 

To all of Aunt Nina's remonstrances, Philip's growlings, and the 
averted glances of her companions, Annette was deaf. "You are 
narrow-minded," she said laughingly. "I am interested in Monsieur 
LeConte simply as a study. He is entertaining; he talks well of his 
travels, and as for refusing to recognise the difference between us, 
why, he never dreamed of such a thing." 



Suddenly a peremptory summons home from Annette's father put an end to 
the fears of Philip. Annette pouted, but papa must be obeyed. She 
blamed Philip and Aunt Nina for telling tales, but Aunt Nina was 
uncommunicative, and Philip too obviously cheerful to derive much 
satisfaction from. 

That night she walked with the fisherman hand in hand on the sands. The 
wind from the pines bore the scarcely recognisable, subtle freshness of 
early autumn, and the waters had a hint of dying summer in their sob on 
the beach. 

"You will remember," said the fisherman, "that I have told you nothing 
about myself." 

"Yes," murmured Annette. 

"And you will keep your promises to me?" 

"Yes." 

"Let me hear you repeat them again." 

"I promise you that I will not forget you. I promise you that I will 
never speak of you to anyone until I see you again. I promise that I 
will then clasp your hand wherever you may be." 

"And mademoiselle will not be discouraged, but will continue her 
studies?" 

"Yes." 

It was all very romantic, by the waves of the Sound, under a harvest 
moon, that seemed all sympathy for these two, despite the fact that it 
was probably looking down upon hundreds of other equally romantic 
couples. Annette went to bed with glowing cheeks, and a heart whose 
pulsations would have caused a physician to prescribe unlimited 
digitalis. 

It was still hot in New Orleans when she returned home, and it seemed 
hard to go immediately to work. But if one is going to be an 
opera-singer some day and capture the world with one's voice, there is 
nothing to do but to study, study, sing, practise, even though one's 
throat be parched, one's head a great ache, and one's heart a nest of 
discouragement and sadness at what seems the uselessness of it all. 

Annette had now a new incentive to work; the fisherman had once praised 
her voice when she hummed a barcarole on the sands, and he had insisted 
that there was power in its rich notes. Though the fisherman had 
showed no cause why he should be accepted as a musical critic, Annette 



had somehow respected his judgment and been accordingly elated. 

It was the night of the opening of the opera. There was the usual 
crush, the glitter and confusing radiance of the brilliant audience. 
Annette, with papa, Aunt Nina, and Philip, was late reaching her box. 
The curtain was up, and "La Juive" was pouring forth defiance at her 
angry persecutors. Annette listened breathlessly. In fancy, she too 
was ringing her voice out to an applauding house. Her head 
unconsciously beat time to the music, and one hand half held her cloak 
from her bare shoulders. 

Then Eleazar appeared, and the house rose at the end of his song. 
Encores it gave, and bravos and cheers. He bowed calmly, swept his 
eyes over the tiers until they found Annette, where they rested in a 
half-smile of recognition. 

"Philip," gasped Annette, nervously raising her glasses, "my fisherman!" 

"Yes, an opera-singer is better than a marchand," drawled Philip. 

The curtain fell on the first act. The house was won by the new tenor; 
it called and recalled him before the curtain. Clearly he had sung his 
way into the hearts of his audience at once. 

"Papa, Aunt Nina," said Annette, "you must come behind the scenes with 
me. I want you to meet him. He is delightful. You must come." 

Philip was bending ostentatiously over the girl in the next box. Papa 
and Aunt Nina consented to be dragged behind the scenes. Annette was 
well known, for, in hopes of some day being an occupant of one of the 
dressing-rooms, she had made friends with everyone connected with the 
opera. 

Eleazar received them, still wearing his brown garb and patriarchal 
beard. 

"How you deceived me!" she laughed, when the greetings and 
introductions were over. 

"I came to America early," he smiled back at her, "and thought I'd try 
a little incognito at the Pass. I was not well, you see. It has been 
of great benefit to me." 

"I kept my promise," she said in a lower tone. 

"Thank you; that also has helped me." 

Annette's teacher began to note a wonderful improvement in his pupil's 
voice. Never did a girl study so hard or practise so faithfully. It 



was truly wonderful. Now and then Annette would say to papa as if to 
reassure herself,— 

"And when Monsieur Cherbart says I am ready to go to Paris, I may go, 
papa?" 

And papa would say a "Certainly" that would send her back to the piano 
with renewed ardour. 

As for Monsieur LeConte, he was the idol of New Orleans. Seldom had 
there been a tenor who had sung himself so completely into the very 
hearts of a populace. When he was billed, the opera displayed 
"Standing Room" signs, no matter what the other attractions in the city 
might be. Sometimes Monsieur LeConte delighted small audiences in 
Annette's parlour, when the hostess was in a perfect flutter of 
happiness. Not often, you know, for the leading tenor was in great 
demand at the homes of society queens. 

"Do you know," said Annette, petulantly, one evening, "I wish for the 
old days at Pass Christian." 

"So do I," he answered tenderly; "will you repeat them with me next 
summer?" 

"If I only could!" she gasped. 

Still she might have been happy, had it not been for Madame 
Dubeau,—Madame Dubeau, the flute-voiced leading soprano, who wore the 
single dainty curl on her forehead, and thrilled her audiences 
oftentimes more completely than the fisherman. Madame Dubeau was La 
Juive to his Eleazar, Leonore to his Manfred, Elsa to his Lohengrin, 

Aida to his Rhadames, Marguerite to his Faust; in brief, Madame Dubeau 
was his opposite. She caressed him as Mignon, pleaded with him as 
Michaela, died for him in "Les Huguenots," broke her heart for love of 
him in "La Favorite." How could he help but love her, Annette asked 
herself, how could he? Madame Dubeau was beautiful and gifted and 
charming. 

Once she whispered her fears to him when there was the meagrest bit of 
an opportunity. He laughed. "You don't understand, little one," he 
said tenderly; "the relations of professional people to each other are 
peculiar. After you go to Paris, you will know." 

Still, New Orleans had built up its romance, and gossiped accordingly. 

"Have you heard the news?" whispered Lola to Annette, leaning from her 
box at the opera one night. The curtain had just gone up on 
"Herodias," and for some reason or other, the audience applauded with 
more warmth than usual. There was a noticeable number of 



good-humoured, benignant smiles on the faces of the applauders. 


"No," answered Annette, breathlessly,—"no, indeed, Lola; I am going to 
Paris next week. I am so delighted I can't stop to think." 

"Yes, that is excellent," said Lola, "but all New Orleans is smiling at 
the romance. Monsieur LeConte and Madame Dubeau were quietly married 
last night, but it leaked out this afternoon. See all the applause 
she's receiving!" 

Annette leaned back in her chair, very white and still. Her box was 
empty after the first act, and a quiet little tired voice that was 
almost too faint to be heard in the carriage on the way home, said— 

"Papa, I don’t think I care to go to Paris, after all." 


AN OMINOUS BABY 

The Project Gutenberg eBook, The Open Boat and Other Stories, by Stephen 
Crane 

A baby was wandering in a strange country. He was a tattered child with 
a frowsled wealth of yellow hair. His dress, of a checked stuff, was 
soiled, and showed the marks of many conflicts, like the chain-shirt 
of a warrior. His sun-tanned knees shone above wrinkled stockings, 
which he pulled up occasionally with an impatient movement when they 
entangled his feet. From a gaping shoe there appeared an array of tiny 
toes. 

He was toddling along an avenue between rows of stolid brown houses. 

He went slowly, with a look of absorbed interest on his small flushed 
face. His blue eyes stared curiously. Carriages went with a musical 
rumble over the smooth asphalt. A man with a chrysanthemum was going 
up steps. Two nursery maids chatted as they walked slowly, while their 
charges hobnobbed amiably between perambulators. A truck wagon roared 
thunderously in the distance. 

The child from the poor district made his way along the brown street 
filled with dull grey shadows. High up, near the roofs, glancing 
sun-rays changed cornices to blazing gold and silvered the fronts of 
windows. The wandering baby stopped and stared at the two children 
laughing and playing in their carriages among the heaps of mgs and 
cushions. He braced his legs apart in an attitude of earnest attention. 

His lower jaw fell, and disclosed his small, even teeth. As they moved 
on, he followed the carriages with awe in his face as if contemplating 
a pageant. Once one of the babies, with twittering laughter, shook a 
gorgeous rattle at him. He smiled jovially in return. 





Finally a nursery maid ceased conversation and, turning, made a gesture 
of annoyance. 

"Go 'way, little boy," she said to him. "Go 'way. You're all dirty." 

Fie gazed at her with infant tranquillity for a moment, and then went 
slowly off dragging behind him a bit of rope he had acquired in another 
street. He continued to investigate the new scenes. The people and 
houses struck him with interest as would flowers and trees. Passengers 
had to avoid the small, absorbed figure in the middle of the sidewalk. 
They glanced at the intent baby face covered with scratches and dust as 
with scars and with powder smoke. 

After a time, the wanderer discovered upon the pavement a pretty child 
in fine clothes playing with a toy. It was a tiny fire-engine, painted 
brilliantly in crimson and gold. The wheels rattled as its small owner 
dragged it uproariously about by means of a string. The babe with his 
bit of rope trailing behind him paused and regarded the child and 
the toy. For a long while he remained motionless, save for his eyes, 
which followed all movements of the glittering thing. The owner paid 
no attention to the spectator, but continued his joyous imitations of 
phases of the career of a fire-engine. His gleeful baby laugh rang 
against the calm fronts of the houses. After a little the wandering 
baby began quietly to sidle nearer. His bit of rope, now forgotten, 
dropped at his feet. He removed his eyes from the toy and glanced 
expectantly at the other child. 

"Say," he breathed softly. 

The owner of the toy was running down the walk at top speed. His tongue 
was clanging like a bell and his legs were galloping. He did not look 
around at the coaxing call from the small tattered figure on the curb. 

The wandering baby approached still nearer, and presently spoke again. 

"Say," he murmured, "le' me play wif it?" 

The other child interrupted some shrill tootings. He bended his head 
and spoke disdainfully over his shoulder. 

"No," he said. 

The wanderer retreated to the curb. He failed to notice the bit of 
rope, once treasured. His eyes followed as before the winding course of 
the engine, and his tender mouth twitched. 


Say," he ventured at last, "is dat yours? 



"Yes," said the other, tilting his round chin. He drew his property 
suddenly behind him as if it were menaced. "Yes," he repeated, "it's 
mine." 

"Well, le' me play wif it?" said the wandering baby, with a trembling 
note of desire in his voice. 

"No," cried the pretty child with determined lips. "It's mine. My ma-ma 
buyed it." 

"Well, tan't I play wif it?" His voice was a sob. He stretched forth 
little covetous hands. 

"No," the pretty child continued to repeat. "No, it's mine." 

"Well, I want to play wif it," wailed the other. A sudden fierce frown 
mantled his baby face. He clenched his fat hands and advanced with a 
formidable gesture. He looked some wee battler in a war. 

"It's mine! It's mine," cried the pretty child, his voice in the treble 
of outraged rights. 

"I want it," roared the wanderer. 

"It's mine! It's mine!" 

"I want it!" 


"It's mine!" 


The pretty child retreated to the fence, and there paused at bay. He 
protected his property with outstretched arms. The small vandal made a 
charge. There was a short scuffle at the fence. Each grasped the string 
to the toy and tugged. Their faces were wrinkled with baby rage, the 
verge of tears. Finally, the child in tatters gave a supreme tug and 
wrenched the string from the other's hands. He set off rapidly down the 
street, bearing the toy in his arms. He was weeping with the air of 
a wronged one who has at last succeeded in achieving his rights. The 
other baby was squalling lustily. He seemed quite helpless. He rung his 
chubby hands and railed. 

After the small barbarian had got some distance away, he paused and 
regarded his booty. His little form curved with pride. A soft, gleeful 
smile loomed through the storm of tears. With great care he prepared 
the toy for travelling. He stopped a moment on a comer and gazed at 
the pretty child, whose small figure was quivering with sobs. As the 
latter began to show signs of beginning pursuit, the little vandal 
turned and vanished down a dark side street as into a cavern. 



THE HATRED OF THE QUEEN 

A Story of Burma 

Project Gutenberg’s The Ninth Vibration And Other Stories, by L. Adams Beck 


Most wonderful is the Irawadi, the mighty river of Burma. In all the 
world elsewhere is no such river, bearing the melted snows from its 
mysterious sources in the high places of the mountains. The dawn rises 
upon its league-wide flood; the moon walks upon it with silver feet. It 
is the pulsing heart of the land, living still though so many rules and 
rulers have risen and fallen beside it, their pomps and glories drifting 
like flotsam dawn the river to the eternal ocean that is the end of 
all—and the beginning. Dead civilizations strew its banks, dreaming in 
the torrid sunshine of glories that were—of blood-stained gold, jewels 
wept from woeful crowns, nightmare dreams of murder and terror; dreaming 
also of heavenly beauty, for the Lord Buddha looks down in moonlight 
peace upon the land that leaped to kiss His footprints, that has laid 
its heart in the hand of the Blessed One, and shares therefore in His 
bliss and content. The Land of the Lord Buddha, where the myriad pagodas 
lift their golden flames of worship everywhere, and no idlest wind can 
pass but it ruffles the bells below the knees until they send forth 
their silver ripple of music to swell the hymn of praise! 

There is a little bay on the ha nk of the flooding river—a silent, 
deserted place of sanddunes and small bills. When a ship is in sight, 
some poor folk come and spread out the red lacquer that helps their 
scanty subsistence, and the people from the passing ship land and barter 
and in a few minutes are gone on their busy way and silence settles 
down once more. They neither know nor care that, near by, a mighty city 
spread its splendour for miles along the river bank, that the king 
known as Lord of the Golden Palace, The Golden Foot, Lord of the White 
Elephant, held his state there with balls of magnificence, obsequious 
women, fawning courtiers and all the riot and colour of an Eastern 
tyranny. How should they care? Now there are ruins—ruins, and the 
cobras slip in and out through the deserted holy places. They breed 
their writhing young in the sleeping-chambers of queens, the tigers mew 
in the moonlight, and the giant spider, more terrible than the cobra, 
strikes with its black poison-claw and, paralyzing the life of the 
victim, sucks its brain with slow, lascivious pleasure. 

Are these foul creatures more dreadful than some of the men, the women, 
who dwelt in these palaces—the more evil because of the human brain 
that plotted and foresaw? That is known only to the mysterious Law that 
in silence watches and decrees. 




But this is a story of the dead days of Pagan, by the Irawadi, and it 
will be shown that, as the Lotus of the Lord Buddha grows up a white 
splendour from the black mud of the depths, so also may the soul of a 
woman. 

In the days of the Lord of the White Elephant, the King Pagan Men, was a 
boy named Mindon, son of second Queen and the King. So, at least, it 
was said in the Golden Palace, but those who knew the secrets of such 
matters whispered that, when the King had taken her by the hand she 
came to him no maid, and that the boy was the son of an Indian trader. 
Furthermore it was said that she herself was woman of the Rajputs, 
knowledgeable in spells, incantations and elemental spirits such as the 
Beloos that terribly haunt waste places, and all Powers that move in 
the dark, and that thus she had won the King. Certainly she had been 
captured by the King’s war-boats off the coast from a trading-ship bound 
for Ceylon, and it was her story that, because of her beauty, she was 
sent thither to serve as concubine to the King, Tissa of Ceylon. Being 
captured, she was brought to the Lord of the Golden Palace. The tongue 
she spoke was strange to all the lighting men, but it was wondrous to 
see how swiftly she learnt theirs and spoke it with a sweet ripple such 
as is in the throat of a bird. 

She was beautiful exceedingly, with a colour of pale gold upon her and 
lengths of silk-spun hair, and eyes like those of a jungle-deer, and 
water might run beneath the arch of her foot without wetting it, and her 
breasts were like the cloudy pillows where the sun couches at setting. 
Now, at Pagan, the name they called her was Dwaymenau, but her true 
name, known only to herself, was Sundari, and she knew not the Law of 
the Blessed Buddha but was a heathen accursed. In the strong hollow of 
her hand she held the heart of the King, so that on the birth of her son 
she had risen from a mere concubine to be the second Queen and a power 
to whom all bowed. The First Queen, Maya, languished in her palace, her 
pale beauty wasting daily, deserted and lonely, for she had been the 
light of the King’s eyes until the coming of the Indian woman, and she 
loved her lord with a great love and was a noble woman brought up in 
honour and all things becoming a queen. But sigh as she would, the King 
came never. All night he lay in the arms of Dwaymenau, all day he sat 
beside her, whether at the great water pageants or at the festival when 
the dancing-girls swayed and postured before him in her gilded chambers. 
Even when he went forth to hunt the tiger, she went with him as far as 
a woman may go, and then stood back only because he would not risk his 
jewel, her life. So all that was evil in the man she fostered and all 
that was good she cherished not at all, fearing lest he should return 
to the Queen. At her will he had consulted the Hiwot Daw, the Council of 
the Woon-gyees or Ministers, concerning a divorce of the Queen, but 
this they told him could not be since she had kept all the laws of Manu, 
being faithful, noble and beautiful and having borne him a son. 


For, before the Indian woman had come to the King, the Queen had borne 



a son, Ananda, and he was pale and slender and the King despised him 
because of the wiles of Dwaymenau, saying he was fit only to sit among 
the women, having the soul of a slave, and he laughed bitterly as the 
pale child crouched in the comer to see him pass. If his eyes had been 
clear, he would have known that here was no slave, but a heart as much 
greater than his own as the spirit is stronger than the body. But this 
he did not know and he strode past with Dwaymenau’s boy on his shoulder, 
laughing with cruel glee. 

And this boy, Mindon, was beautiful and strong as his mother, pale olive 
of face, with the dark and crafty eyes of the cunning Indian traders, 
with black hair and a body straight, strong and long in the leg for his 
years—apt at the beginnings of bow, sword and spear—full of promise, 
if the promise was only words and looks. 

And so matters rested in the palace until Ananda had ten years and 
Mindon nine. 

It was the warm and sunny winter and the days were pleasant, and on a 
certain day the Queen, Maya, went with her ladies to worship the Blessed 
One at the Thapinyu Temple, looking down upon the swiftly flowing river. 
The temple was exceedingly rich and magnificent, so gilded with pure 
gold-leaf that it appeared of solid gold. And about the upper part were 
golden bells beneath the jewelled knee, which wafted very sweetly in 
the wind and gave forth a crystal-clear music. The ladies bore in their 
hands more gold-leaf, that they might acquire merit by offering this 
for the service of the Master of the Law, and indeed this temple was 
the offering of the Queen herself, who, because she bore the name of 
the Mother of the Lord, excelled in good works and was the Moon of this 
lower world in charity and piety. 

Though wan with grief and anxiety, this Queen was beautiful. Her eyes, 
like mournful lakes of darkness, were lovely in the pale ivory of 
her face. Her lips were nobly cut and calm, and by the favour of the 
Guardian Nats, she was shaped with grace and health, a worthy mother of 
kings. Also she wore her jewels like a mighty princess, a magnificence 
to which all the people shikoed as she passed, folding their hands and 
touching the forehead while they bowed down, kneeling. 

Before the colossal image of the Holy One she made her offering and, 
attended by her women, she sat in meditation, drawing consolation from 
the Tranquillity above her and the silence of the shrine. This ended, 
the Queen rose and did obeisance to the Lord and, retiring, paced back 
beneath the White Canopy and entered the courtyard where the palace 
stood—a palace of noble teakwood, brown and golden and carved like lace 
into strange fantasies of spires and pinnacles and branches where Nats 
and Tree Spirits and Beloos and swaying river maidens mingled and met 
amid fruits and leaves and flowers in a wild and joyous confusion. The 
faces, the blowing garments, whirled into points with the swiftness of 



the dance, were touched with gold, and so glad was the building that it 
seemed as if a very light wind might whirl it to the sky, and even 
the sad Queen stopped to rejoice in its beauty as it blossomed in the 
sunlight. 

And even as she paused, her little son Ananda rushed to meet her, pale 
and panting, and flung himself into her arms with dry sobs like those of 
an overrun man. She soothed him until he could speak, and then the grief 
made way in a rain of tears. 

“Mindon has killed my deer. He bared his knife, slit his throat and cast 
him in the ditch and there he lies.” 

“There will he not lie long!” shouted Mindon, breaking from the palace 
to the group where all were silent now. “For the worms will eat him and 
the dogs pick clean his bones, and he will show his horns at his lords 
no more. If you loved him, White-liver, you should have taught him 
better manners to his betters.” 

With a stifled shriek Ananda caught the slender knife from his girdle 
and flew at Mindon like a cat of the woods. Such things were done daily 
by young and old, and this was a long sorrow come to a head between the 
boys. 

Suddenly, lifting the hangings of the palace gateway, before them stood 
the mother of Mindon, the Lady Dwaymenau, pale as wool, having heard the 
shout of her boy, so that the two Queens faced each other, each holding 
the shoulders of her son, and the ladies watched, mute as fishes, for it 
was years since these two had met. 

“What have you done to my son?” breathed Maya the Queen, dry in the 
throat and all but speechless with passion. For indeed his face, for a 
child, was ghastly. 

“Look at his knife! What would he do to my son?” Dwaymenau was stiff 
with hate and spoke as to a slave. 

“He has killed my deer and mocks me because I loved him, He is the devil 
in this place. Look at the devils in his eyes. Look quick before he 
smiles, my mother.” 

And indeed, young as the boy was, an evil thing sat in either eye and 
glittered upon them. Dwaymenau passed her hand across his brow, and he 
smiled and they were gone. 

“The beast ran at me and would have flung me with his horns,” he said, 
looking up brightly at his mother. “He had the madness upon him. I 
struck once and he was dead. My father would have done the same. 



“That would he not!” said Queen Maya bitterly. “Your father would have 
crept up, fawning on the deer, and offered him the fruits he loved, 
stroking him the while. And in trust the beast would have eaten, and the 
poison in the fruit would have slain him. For the people of your father 
meet neither man nor beast in fair fight. With a kiss they stab!” 

FloiTor kept the women staring and silent. No one had dreamed that 
the scandal had reached the Queen. Never had she spoken or looked her 
knowledge but endured all in patience. Now it sprang out like a sword 
among them, and they feared for Maya, whom all loved. 

Mindon did not understand. It was beyond him, but he saw he was scorned. 
Dwaymenau, her face rigid as a mask, looked pitilessly at the shaking 
Queen, and each word dropped from her mouth, hard and cold as the 
falling of diamonds. She refused the insult. 

“If it is thus you speak of our lord and my love, what wonder he 
forsakes you? Mother of a craven milk runs in your veins and his for 
blood. Take your slinking brat away and weep together! My son and I 
go forth to meet the King as he comes from hunting, and to welcome him 
kingly!” She caught her boy to her with a magnificent gesture; he flung 
his little arm about her, and laughing loudly they went off together. 

The tension relaxed a little when they were out of sight. The women knew 
that, since Dwaymenau had refused to take the Queen’s meaning, she 
would certainly not carry her complaint to the King. They guessed at her 
reason for this forbearance, but, be that as it might, it was Certain 
that no other person would dare to tell him and risk the fate that waits 
the messenger of evil. 

The eldest lady led away the Queen, now almost tottering in the reaction 
of fear and pain. Oh, that she had controlled her speech! Not for her 
own sake—for she had lost all and the beggar can lose no more—but for 
the boy’s sake, the unloved child that stood between the stranger and 
her hopes. For him she had made a terrible enemy. Weeping, the boy 
followed her. 

“Take comfort, little son,” she said, drawing him to her tenderly. “The 
deer can suffer no more. For the tigers, he does not fear them. He runs 
in green woods now where there is none to hunt. He is up and away. The 
Blessed One was once a deer as gentle as yours.” 

But still the child wept, and the Queen broke down utterly. “Oh, if life 
be a dream, let us wake, let us wake!” she sobbed. “For evil things walk 
in it that cannot live in the light. Or let us dream deeper and forget. 

Go, little son, yet stay—for who can tell what waits us when the King 
comes. Let us meet him here.” 


For she believed that Dwaymenau would certainly carry the tale of her 



speech to the King, and, if so, what hope but death together? 

That night, after the feasting, when the girls were dancing the dance 
of the fairies and spirits, in gold dresses, winged on the legs and 
shoulders, and high, gold-spired and pinnacled caps, the King missed the 
little Prince, Ananda, and asked why he was absent. 

No one answered, the women looking upon each other, until Dwaymenau, 
sitting beside him, glimmering with rough pearls and rubies, spoke 
smoothly: “Lord, worshipped and beloved, the two boys quarreled this 
day, and Ananda’s deer attacked our Mindon. He had a madness upon him 
and thrust with his horns. But, Mindon, your true son, flew in upon him 
and in a great fight he slit the beast’s throat with the knife you gave 
him. Did he not well?” 

“Well,” said the King briefly. “But is there no hurt? Have searched? For 
he is mine.” 

There was arrogance in the last sentence and her proud soul rebelled, 
but smoothly as ever she spoke: “I have searched and there is not the 
littlest scratch. But Ananda is weeping because the deer is dead, and 
his mother is angry. What should I do?” 

“Nothing. Ananda is worthless and worthless let him be! And for that 
pale shadow that was once a woman, let her be forgotten. And now, drink, 
my Queen!” 

And Dwaymenau drank but the drink was bitter to her, for a ghost had 
risen upon her that day. She had never dreamed that such a scandal had 
been spoken, and it stunned her very soul with fear, that the Queen 
should know her vileness and the cheat she had put upon the King. As 
pure maid he had received her, and she knew, none better, what the doom 
would be if his trust were broken and he knew the child not his. 

She herself had seen this thing done to a concubine who had a little 
offended. She was thrust living in a sack and this hung between two 
earthen jars pierced with small holes, and thus she was set afloat on 
the terrible river. And not till the slow filling and sinking of the 
jars was the agony over and the cries for mercy stilled. No, the Queen’s 
speech was safe with her, but was it safe with the Queen? For her 
silence, Dwaymenau must take measures. 

Then she put it all aside and laughed and jested with the King and did 
indeed for a time forget, for she loved him for his black-browed beauty 
and his courage and royalty and the childlike trust and the man’s 
passion that mingled in him for her. Daily and nightly such prayers as 
she made to strange gods were that she might bear a son, true son of 
his. 


Next day, in the noonday stillness when all slept, she led her young son 



by the hand to her secret chamber, and, holding him upon her knees in 
that rich and golden place, she lifted his face to hers and stared into 
his eyes. And so unwavering was her gaze, so mighty the hard, unblinking 
stare that his own was held against it, and he stared back as the earth 
stares breathless at the moon. Gradually the terror faded out of his 
eyes; they glazed as if in a trance; his head fell stupidly against her 
bosom; his spirit stood on the borderland of being and waited. 

Seeing this, she took his palm and, molding it like wax, into the cup 
of it she dropped clear fluid from a small vessel of pottery with the 
fylfot upon its side and the disks of the god Shiva. And strange it was 
to see that lore of India in the palace where the Blessed Law reigned 
in peace. Then, fixing her eyes with power upon Mindon, she bade him, a 
pure child, see for her in its clearness. 

“Only virgin-pure can see!” she muttered, staring into his eyes. “See! 

See!” 

The eyes of Mindon were closing. He half opened them and looked dully at 
his palm. His face was pinched and yellow. 

“A woman—a child, on a long couch. Dead! I see!” 

“See her face. Is her head crowned with the Queen’s jewels? See!” 

“Jewels. I cannot see her face. It is hidden.” 

“Why is it hidden?” 

“A robe across her face. Oh, let me go!” 

“And the child? See!” 

“Let me go. Stop—my head—my head! I cannot see. The child is hidden. 

Her arm holds it. A woman stoops above them.” 

“A woman? Who? Is it like me? Speak! See!” 

“A woman. It is like you, mother—it is like you. I fear very greatly. A 
knife—a knife! Blood! I cannot see—I cannot speak! I—I sleep.” 

His face was ghastly white now, his body cold and collapsed. Terrified, 
she caught him to her breast and relaxed the power of her will upon him. 
For that moment, she was only the passionate mother and quaked to think 
she might have hurt him. An hour passed and he slept heavily in her 
arms, and in agony she watched to see the colour steal back into the 
olive cheek and white lips. In the second hour he waked and stretched 
himself indolently, yawning like a cat. Her tears dropped like rain upon 
him as she clasped him violently to her. 



He writhed himself free, petulant and spoilt. “Let me be. I hate kisses 
and women’s tricks. I want to go forth and play. I have had a devil’s 
dream. 

“What did you see in your dream, prince of my heart?” She caught 
frantically at the last chance. 

“A deer—a tiger. I have forgotten. Let me go.” He ran off and she sat 
alone with her doubts and fears. Yet triumph coloured them too. She saw 
a dead woman, a dead child, and herself bending above them. She hid the 
vessel in her bosom and went out among her women. 

Weeks passed, and never a word that she dreaded from Maya the Queen. The 
women of Dwaymenau, questioning the Queen’s women, heard that she seemed 
to have heavy sorrow upon her. Her eyes were like dying lamps and she 
faded as they. The King never entered her palace. Drowned in Dwaymenau’s 
wiles and beauty, her slave, her thrall, he forgot all else but his 
fighting, his hunting and his long war-boats, and whether the Queen 
lived or died, he cared nothing. Better indeed she should die and 
her place be emptied for the beloved, without offence to her powerful 
kindred. 

And now he was to sail upon a raid against the Shan Tsaubwa, who had 
denied him tribute of gold and jewels and slaves. Glorious were the 
boats prepared for war, of brown teak and gilded until they shone like 
gold. Seventy men rowed them, sword and lance beside each. Warriors 
crowded them, flags and banners fluttered about them; the shining water 
reflected the pomp like a mirror and the air rang with song. Dwaymenau 
stood beside the water with her women, bidding the King farewell, and so 
he saw her, radiant in the dawn, with her boy beside her, and waved his 
hand to the last. 

The ships were gone and the days languished a little at Pagan. They 
missed the laughter and royalty of the King, and few men, and those old 
and weak, were left in the city. The pulse of life beat slower. 

And Dwaymenau took rule in the Golden Palace. Queen Maya sat like one in 
a dream and questioned nothing, and Dwaymenau ruled with wisdom but none 
loved her. To all she was the interloper, the witch-woman, the out-land 
upstart. Only the fear of the King guarded her and her boy, but that 
was strong. The boys played together sometimes, Mindon tyrannizing and 
cruel, Ananda fearing and complying, broken in spirit. 

Maya the Queen walked daily in the long and empty Golden Hall of 
Audience, where none came now that the King was gone, pacing up and 
down, gazing wearily at the carved screens and all their woodland beauty 
of gods that did not hear, of happy spirits that had no pity. Like 
a spirit herself she passed between the red pillars, appearing and 



reappearing with steps that made no sound, consumed with hate of the 
evil woman that had stolen her joy. Like a slow fire it burned in her 
soul, and the face of the Blessed One was hidden from her, and she had 
forgotten His peace. In that atmosphere of hate her life dwindled. Her 
son’s dwindled also, and there was talk among the women of some potion 
that Dwaymenau had been seen to drop into his noontide drink as she went 
swiftly by. That might he the gossip of malice, but he pined. His 
eyes were large like a young bird’s; his hands like little claws. They 
thought the departing year would take him with it. What harm? Very 
certainly the King would shed no tear. 

It was a sweet and silent afternoon and she wandered in the great and 
lonely hall, sickened with the hate in her soul and her fear for her 
boy. Suddenly she heard flying footsteps—a boy’s, running in mad haste 
in the outer hall, and, following them, bare feet, soft, thudding. 

She stopped dead and every pulse cried—Danger! No time to think or 
breathe when Mindon burst into sight, wild with terror and following 
close beside him a man—a madman, a short bright dah in his grasp, his 
jaws grinding foam, his wild eyes starting—one passion to murder. So 
sometimes from the Nats comes pitiless fury, and men run mad and kill 
and none knows why. 

Maya the Queen stiffened to meet the danger. Joy swept through her soul; 
her weariness was gone. A fierce smile showed her teeth—a smile 
of hate, as she stood there and drew her dagger for defense. For 
defense—the man would rend the boy and turn on her and she would not 
die. She would live to triumph that the mongrel was dead, and her son, 
the Prince again and his father’s joy—for his heart would turn to the 
child most surely. Justice was rushing on its victim. She would see it 
and live content, the long years of agony wiped out in blood, as was 
fitting. She would not flee; she would see it and rejoice. And as 
she stood in gladness—these broken thoughts rushing through her like 
flashes of lightning—Mindon saw her by the pillar and, screaming in 
anguish for the first time, fled to her for refuge. 

She raised her knife to meet the staring eyes, the chalk white face, and 
drive him back on the murderer. If the man failed, she would not! And 
even as she did this a strange thing befell. Something stronger than 
hate swept her away like a leaf on the river; something primeval that 
lives in the lonely pangs of childbirth, that hides in the womb and 
breasts of the mother. It was stronger than she. It was not the hated 
Mindoin—she saw him no more. Suddenly it was the eternal Child, lifting 
dying, appealing eyes to the Woman, as he clung to her knees. She did 
not think this—she felt it, and it dominated her utterly. The Woman 
answered. As if it had been her own flesh and blood, she swept the 
panting body behind her and faced the man with uplifted dagger and knew 
her victory assured, whether in life or death. On came the horrible 
rush, the flaming eyes, and, if it was chance that set the dagger 



against his throat, it was cool strength that drove it home and never 
wavered until the blood welling from the throat quenched the flame in 
the wild eyes, and she stood triumphing like a war-goddess, with the 
man at her feet. Then, strong and flushed, Maya the Queen gathered the 
half-dead boy in her arms, and, both drenched with blood, they moved 
slowly down the hall and outside met the hurrying crowd, with Dwaymenau, 
whom the scream had brought to find her son. 

“You have killed him! She has killed him!” Scarcely could the Rajput 
woman speak. She was kneeling beside him—he hideous with blood. “She 
hated him always. She has murdered him. Seize her!” 

“Woman, what matter your hates and mine?” the Queen said slowly. “The 
boy is stark with fear. Carry him in and send for old Meh Shway Gon. 

Woman, be silent!” 

When a Queen commands, men and women obey, and a Queen commanded then. 
A huddled group lifted the child and carried him away, Dwaymenau with 
them, still uttering wild threats, and the Queen was left alone. 

She could not realize what she had done and left undone. She could not 
understand it. She had hated, sickened with loathing, as it seemed for 
ages, and now, in a moment it had blown away like a whirlwind that is 
gone. Hate was washed out of her soul and had left it cool and white as 
the Lotus of the Blessed One. What power had Dwaymenau to hurt her when 
that other Power walked beside her? She seemed to float above her in 
high air and look down upon her with compassion. Strength, virtue flowed 
in her veins; weakness, fear were fantasies. She could not understand, 
but knew that here was perfect enlightenment. About her echoed the words 
of the Blessed One: “Never in this world doth hatred cease by hatred, 
but only by love. This is an old rule.” 

“Whereas I was blind, now I see,” said Maya the Queen slowly to her own 
heart. She had grasped the hems of the Mighty. 

Words cannot speak the still passion of strength and joy that possessed 
her. Her step was light. As she walked, her soul sang within her, for 
thus it is with those that have received the Law. About them is the 
Peace. 

In the dawn she was told that the Queen, Dwaymenau, would speak with 
her, and without a tremor she who had shaken like a leaf at that name 
commanded that she should enter. It was Dwaymenau that trembled as she 
came into that unknown place. 

With cloudy brows and eyes that would reveal no secret, she stood before 
the high seat where the Queen sat pale and majestic. 


“Is it well with the boy?” the Queen asked earnestly. 



“Well,” said Dwaymenau, fingering the silver bosses of her girdle. 


“Then—is there more to say?” The tone was that of the great lady who 
courteously ends an audience. “There is more. The men brought in the 
body and in its throat your dagger was sticking. And my son has told me 
that your body was a shield to him. You offered your life for his. I did 
not think to thank you—but I thank you.” She ended abruptly and still 
her eyes had never met the Queen’s. 

“I accept your thanks. Yet a mother could do no less.” 

The tone was one of dismissal but still Dwaymenau lingered. 

“The dagger,” she said and drew it from her bosom. On the clear, pointed 
blade the blood had curdled and dried. “I never thought to ask a gift of 
you, but this dagger is a memorial of my son’s danger. May I keep it?” 

“As you will. Here is the sheath.” From her girdle she drew it—rough 
silver, encrusted with rubies from the mountains. 

The hand rejected it. 

“Jewels I cannot take, but bare steel is a fitting gift between us two.” 

“As you will.” 

The Queen spoke compassionately, and Dwaymenau, still with veiled eyes, 
was gone without fare well. The empty sheath lay on the seat—a symbol 
of the sharp-edged hate that had passed out of her life. She touched the 
sheath to her lips and, smiling, laid it away. 

And the days went by and Dwaymenau came no more before her, and her days 
were fulfilled with peace. And now again the Queen ruled in the palace 
wisely and like a Queen, and this Dwaymenau did not dispute, but what 
her thoughts were no man could tell. 

Then came the end. 

One night the city awakened to a wild alarm. A terrible fleet of 
war-boats came sweeping along the river thick as locusts—the war fleet 
of the Lord of Prome. Battle shouts broke the peace of the night 
to horror; axes battered on the outer doors; the roofs of the outer 
buildings were all aflame, ft was no wonderful incident, but a common 
one enough of those turbulent days—reprisal by a powerful ruler with 
raids and hates to avenge on the Lord of the Golden Palace, ft was 
indeed a right to be gainsaid only by the strong arm, and the strong arm 
was absent; as for the men of Pagan, if the guard failed and the women’s 
courage sank, they would return to blackened walls, empty chambers and 



desolation. 


At Pagan the guard was small, indeed, for the King’s greed of plunder 
had taken almost every able man with him. Still, those who were left 
did what they could, and the women, alert and brave, with but few 
exceptions, gathered the children and handed such weapons as they could 
muster to the men, and themselves, taking knives and daggers, helped to 
defend the inner rooms. 

In the farthest, the Queen, having given her commands and encouraged all 
with brave words, like a wise, prudent princess, sat with her son beside 
her. Her duty was now to him. Loved or unloved, he was still the heir, 
the root of the House tree. If all failed, she must make ransom 
and terms for him, and, if they died, it must be together. He, with 
sparkling eyes, gay in the danger, stood by her. Thus Dwaymenau found 
them. 

She entered quietly and without any display of emotion and stood before 
the high seat. 

“Great Queen”—she used that title for the first time—“the leader is 
Meng Kyinyo of Prome. There is no mercy. The end is near. Our men fall 
fast, the women are fleeing. I have come to say this thing: Save the 
Prince.” 

“And how?” asked the Queen, still seated. “I have no power.” 

“I have sent to Maung Tin, abbot of the Golden Monastery, and he has 
said this thing. In the Kyoung across the river he can hide one child 
among the novices. Cut his hair swiftly and put upon him this yellow 
robe. The time is measured in minutes.” 

Then the Queen perceived, standing by the pillar, a monk of a stern, 
dark presence, the creature of Dwaymenau. For an instant she pondered. 
Was the woman selling the child to death? Dwaymenau spoke no word. 
Her face was a mask. A minute that seemed an hour drifted by, and the 
yelling and shrieks for mercy drew nearer. 

“There will be pursuit,” said the Queen. “They will slay him on the 
river. Better here with me.” 

“There will be no pursuit.” Dwaymenau fixed her strange eyes on the 
Queen for the first time. 

What moved in those eyes? The Queen could not tell. But despairing, 
she rose and went to the silent monk, leading the Prince by the hand. 
Swiftly he stripped the child of the silk pasoh of royalty, swiftly 
he cut the long black tresses knotted on the little head, and upon the 
slender golden body he set the yellow robe worn by the Lord Himself on 



earth, and in the small hand he placed the begging-bowl of the Lord. 

And now, remote and holy, in the dress that is of all most sacred, the 
Prince, standing by the monk, turned to his mother and looked with grave 
eyes upon her, as the child Buddha looked upon his Mother—also a Queen. 
But Dwaymenau stood by silent and lent no help as the Queen folded the 
Prince in her arms and laid his hand in the hand of the monk and saw 
them pass away among the pillars, she standing still and white. 

She turned to her rival. “If you have meant truly, I thank you.” 

“I have meant truly.” 

She turned to go, but the Queen caught her by the hand. 

“Why have you done this?” she asked, looking into the strange eyes of 
the strange woman. 

Something like tears gathered in them for a moment, but she brushed them 
away as she said hurriedly: 

“I was grateful. You saved my son. Is it not enough?” 

“No, not enough!” cried the Queen. “There is more. Tell me, for death is 
upon us.” 

“His footsteps are near,” said the Indian. “I will speak. I love my 
lord. In death I will not cheat him. What you have known is true. My 
child is no child of his. I will not go down to death with a lie upon my 
lips. Come and see.” 

Dwaymenau was no more. Sundari, the Indian woman, awful and calm, led 
the Queen down the long ball and into her own chamber, where Mindon, the 
child, slept a drugged sleep. The Queen felt that she had never known 
her; she herself seemed diminished in stature as she followed the 
stately figure, with its still, dark face. Into this room the enemy were 
breaking, shouldering their way at the door—a rabble of terrible faces. 

Their fury was partly checked when only a sleeping child and two women 
confronted them, but their leader, a grim and evil-looking man, strode 
from the huddle. 

“Where is the son of the King?” he shouted. “Speak, women! Whose is this 
boy?” 

Sundari laid her hand upon her son’s shoulder. Not a muscle of her face 
flickered. 

“This is his son.” 


“His true son—the son of Maya the Queen?” 



“His true son, the son of Maya the Queen.” 


“Not the younger—the mongrel?” 

“The younger—the mongrel died last week of a fever.” 

Every moment of delay was precious. Her eyes saw only a monk and a boy 
fleeing across the wide river. 

“Which is Maya the Queen?” 

“This,” said Sundari. “She cannot speak. It is her son—the Prince.” 

Maya had veiled her face with her hands. Her brain swam, but she 
understood the noble lie. This woman could love. Their lord would not be 
left childless. Thought beat like pulses in her—raced along her veins. 

She held her breath and was dumb. 

His doubt was assuaged and the lust of vengeance was on him—a madness 
seized the man. But even his own wild men shrank back a moment, for to 
slay a sleeping child in cold blood is no man’s work. 

“You swear it is the Prince. But why? Why do you not lie to save him if 
you are the King’s woman?” 

“Because his mother has trampled me to the earth. I am the Indian 
woman—the mother of the younger, who is dead and safe. She jeered at 
me—she mocked me. It is time I should see her suffer. Suffer now as I 
have suffered, Maya the Queen!” 

This was reasonable—this was like the women he had known. His doubt was 
gone—he laughed aloud. 

“Then feed full of vengeance!” he cried, and drove his knife through the 
child’s heart. 

For a moment Sundari wavered where she stood, but she held herself and 
was rigid as the dead. 

“Tha-du! Well done!” she said with an awful smile. “The tree is broken, 
the roots cut. And now for us women—our fate, O master?” 

“Wait here,” he answered. “Let not a hair of their heads be touched. 

Both are fair. The two for me. For the rest draw lots when all is done.” 

The uproar surged away. The two stood by the dead boy. So swift had been 
his death that he lay as though he still slept—the black lashes pressed 
upon his cheek. 



With the heredity of their different races upon them, neither wept. But 
silently the Queen opened her arms; wide as a woman that entreats 
she opened them to the Indian Queen, and speechlessly the two clung 
together. For a while neither spoke. 

“My sister!” said Maya the Queen. And again, “O great of heart!” 

She laid her cheek against Sundari’s, and a wave of solemn joy seemed to 
break in her soul and flood it with life and light. 

“Had I known sooner!” she said. “For now the night draws on.” 

“What is time?” answered the Rajput woman. “We stand before the Lords of 
Life and Death. The life you gave was yours, and I am unworthy to kiss 
the feet of the Queen. Our lord will return and his son is saved. The 
House can be rebuilt. My son and I were waifs washed up from the sea. 
Another wave washes us back to nothingness. Tell him my story and he 
will loathe me.” 

“My lips are shut,” said the Queen. “Should I betray my sister’s honour? 
When he speaks of the noble women of old, your name will be among them. 
What matters which of us he loves and remembers? Your soul and mine have 
seen the same thing, and we are one. But I—what have I to do with life? 

The ship and the bed of the conqueror await us. Should we await them, my 
sister?” 

The bright tears glittered in the eyes of Sundari at the tender name and 
the love in the face of the Queen. At last she accepted it. 

“My sister, no,” she said, and drew from her bosom the dagger of Maya, 
with the man’s blood rusted upon it. “Here is the way. I have kept this 
dagger in token of my debt. Nightly have I kissed it, swearing that, 
when the time came, I would repay my debt to the great Queen. Shall I go 
first or follow, my sister?” 

Her voice lingered on the word. It was precious to her. It was like 
clear water, laying away the stain of the shameful years. 

“Your arm is strong,” answered the Queen. “I go first. Because the 
King’s son is safe, I bless you. For your love of the King, I love you. 

And here, standing on the verge of life, I testify that the words of the 
Blessed One are truth—that love is All; that hatred is Nothing.” 

She bared the breast that this woman had made desolate—that, with the 
love of this woman, was desolate ho longer, and, stooping, laid her hand 
on the brow of Mindon. Once more they embraced, and then, strong and 
true, and with the Rajput passion behind the blow, the stroke fell and 
Sundari had given her sister the crowning mercy of deliverance. She 



laid the body beside her own son, composing the stately limbs, the quiet 
eyelids, the black lengths of hair into majesty. So, she thought, in the 
great temple of the Rajput race, the Mother Goddess shed silence and awe 
upon her worshippers. The two lay like mother and son—one slight hand 
of the Queen she laid across the little body as if to guard it. 

Her work done, she turned to the entrance and watched the dawn coming 
glorious over the river. The men shouted and quarreled in the distance, 
but she heeded them no more than the chattering of apes. Her heart was 
away over the distance to the King, but with no passion now: so might a 
mother have thought of her son. He was sleeping, forgetful of even her 
in his dreams. What matter? She was glad at heart. The Queen was dearer 
to her than the King—so strange is life; so healing is death. She 
remembered without surprise that she had asked no forgiveness of the 
Queen for all the cruel wrongs, for the deadly intent—had made no 
confession. Again what matter? What is forgiveness when love is all? 

She turned from the dawn-light to the light in the face of the Queen. 

It was well. Led by such a hand, she could present herself without fear 
before the Lords of Life and Death—she and the child. She smiled. Life 
is good, but death, which is more life, is better. The son of the King 
was safe, but her own son safer. 

When the conqueror reentered the chamber, he found the dead Queen 
guarding the dead child, and across her feet, as not worthy to lie 
beside her, was the body of the Indian woman, most beautiful in death. 
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